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[We by no means wish to disguise the fact that, generally speak- 
ing, we entertain no very favourable opinion of the few pages of 
our work which are dedicated to the Biography of living perform- 
ers. He must certainly be gifted with wonderous powers who 
can reap amusement or instruction therefrom. . Had we, indeed, 
consulted our own wishes merely, we should long since have dis- 
continued these ‘‘ Memoirs,” except in particular instances: an- 
cient usage, however, demands that they should be retained, and 
few men are hardy enough to be the first to break through a long- 
established custom. We, moreover, strongly suspect that many of 
our readers, who consider nothing so interesting as a Register of 
Births and Marriages, find these pages the most attractive in the 
work ; we have, therefore, usually endeavoured: to gratify them 
by procuring all the information in our power relative to the im- 
portant personages whuse portraits have embellished our numbers, 
and have generally been pretty successful in our researches; of 
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the life, however, of Miss O’ Neill, we were unable to discover any 
particulars, false pride and folly having contributed to draw the 
veil of obscurity over the early part of her career; and, as we did 
not wish to present our readers with an imperfect statement, we 
resolved to defer giving any Memoir of this lady, until we 
should be enabled to ‘offer to their notice something of a 
more satisfactory nature. The following Memoir has_ since 
been transmitted to us, accompanied with an assurance that its 
contents are strictly authentic ; we therefore insert it, in order 
that our Biographical series may be rendered complete. With re- 
spect to the authenticity of its statements, we have only to observe, 
that if the facts which the writer advances be but as correct as 
the language in which he relates them is high-flown and flowery, 
they who doat upon these things may felicitate themselves upon 
the opportunity which is here offered them of enjoying a most 
plenteous meal of their favourite food. } Ed. 





The subject of the present article is one of those fortunate be- 
ings, so seldom met with in life, who unite with talents of the 
very first order, unwearied industry, and those external fascina- 
tions which are of themselves sufficient to excite the highest ad- 
miration; but, when combined with the mental qualifications 
which distinguish Miss O'Neill, render their possessor: at once 
an object of enthusiastic admiration and justifiable curiosity. 
The study of biography has ever been a delightful source of amuse- 
ment and instruction in all enlightened nations, and furnishes no 
small portion of fashionable entertainment in this country, so 
highly gifted with distinguished female talent. To the names of 
a Montague, a Cowley, a Centlivre, an Edgeworth, and a Baillie, 
whose aquirements have rendered them so celebrated in the regions 
of literature, must be added that of a Siddons, and an O'Neill; as 
the former blazed in the last, and part of the present generation, 
in the meridian glory of transcendent mental and personal en- 
dowments, the latter now arrives to dispel, like the bright morn- 
ing star, those gloomy vapours that succeed the disappearance of 
the queen of night, and darts upon the sons and daughters of taste, 
sparkling and animated, steady in progress, and acquiring addi- 


tional brilliancy in its ascension. As the arts and sciences im- 
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proved, and the minds of men became disburthened of the mists of 
ignorance and superstition that had in remoter ages enveloped 
them, the professors of the drama, like those of other arts, ob- 
tained for themselves the approbation and respect of all ranks; 
and, upon a diligent inquiry into the private characters of the 
ladies and gentlemen who compose the companies of our two 
great national temples, I find much cause to congratulate the me- 
tropolis on the possession of persons as remarkable for the strict 
propriety of their private dealings, as distinguished by their pro- 
fessional talents. An exception or two may be adduced in con- 
troversion of my remark, and I rather think it is quite impossible 
to point out any public body to whom you cannot apply the 
‘¢ Hic niger est, hunc tu, Romane, Caveto” 














of Horace. 

But it is a crying evil to asperse, as many have wantonly done, 
and upon the slightest foundation too, the reputation of actresses. 
They have been occasionally ‘assailed by the debauchee and the 
abandoned, upon the supposition that they carry into effect in 
private life those expressions of tenderness and love which they so 
successfully assume on the stage. Hence have they been occasion- 
ally sufferers by not feeling it prudent, from the publicity of their 
profession, to resent, as they should otherwise do, the advances of 
such “ water-flies,”” who, like the Thersites of Homer, 

‘¢ Awed by no shame, by no respect controll’d, 

In scandal busy, in reproaches hold ; 

With witty malice studious to defame, 

Detraction all their joy, and laughter all their aim.” 

Such ideas belong not to the generous liberality of an English- 
man; and indeed it will be seen by the following fact that a 
neighbouring country, once but too fatally addicted to prejudices, 
now indulges in sentiments of greater generosity. Mademoiselle 
Raucour, late of the Theatre Francais at Paris, an actress of genius, 
and a woman of the most exemplary conduct, died at the advanced 
age of sixty-two. Her remains, attended by a vast number of car- 
riages and persons of all ranks, were conveyed for interment to 
L’ Eglise de St. Roque, in the Rue St. Honore. By ordinances en- 
acted in the remoter ages of religious bigotry (and never since 
repealed), which, for the honour of human nature, as well as the 
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professors of the histrionic art, it were to be wished had never 
existed, actors and actresses are forbid the rites of the church ; 


‘* For charitable prayers,” ‘ 
‘« Flints, shards, and pebbles, have been thrown upon them ,”’ 


and the officious clergyman therefore thought, 

“¢ He should profane the service of the dead, 

“¢ To sing a Reguiem, and such rest to her, 

‘¢ As to peace-parted souls.” 
Many years, however, had elapsed since these barbarous exclu- 
sions were practised in France; how great then, must have been 
the amazement of the attendants’ and friends of the deceased, 
when the cold remains of the virtuous and once the beautiful Ma- 
demoiselle Rancour were, by this ‘ churlish Priest’’ haughtily de- 
nied admittance. The spectators, however, soon rose from a state 
of dismay to one of rage and desperation; a prodigious crowd 
collected round the church; nought was heard but exclamations 
of indignation and shouts of vengeance—the Rue St. Honore and 
adjacent streets were in a short time completely blockaded by as- 
sembling myriads. The great portals of the church were broken, . 
and the most dreadful consequences seemed likely to result from 
the enforcement of this detestable law, which should have becn 
suffered to moulder with the framers of it. A message was dis- 
patched by the Prefect of the Police, to supplicate. the interposi- 
tion of Louis the Eighteenth. ‘That Monarch, however, about 
whom it seems, some foggy mists of religious bigotry still cling, 
refused to interfere with the Spiritual Authorities. A second de- 
putation, however, fortunately for Paris, succeeded better with 
the King; information was conveyed to him that the ferment 
encreased to a degree that began to assume the marks of insur- 
rection.—A declaration was transmitted to the Thuilleries, 
signed by all the performers in Paris, the greater part of whom 
had joined the procession, threatening, that if the remains of 
Mademoiselle Raucour were not admitted to the cemetery of St. 
Roque without ‘ maimed rites,” they would in a body read their i 
recantation, and adopt another religion. ‘‘ Great command at ~ 
length o’erswayed the order’—the announcement of which was 
received by reiterated shouts of Vive Louis le bien venu! a bas les 
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Caloties! a bas less Calotins ! Au diabdle les calotins. It is rather 
differently managed in England. The proudest honours have 
been paid to the manes of our great actors and aetresses, many 
of whom have been interred in the most conspicuous parts of 
Westminster Abbey and other Churches in the metropolis. 

John O'Neill, the father of the subject of this Memoir, is a 
native of Drogheda, county Westmeath, in Ireland, and has 
been many years proprietor of the Dundalk, Drogheda, Bur, 
and Athlone Theatres. About the age of nineteen he married Miss 
Cox, the daughter of a respectable gentleman of the county Long- 
ford. Nineteen children were the fruits of this union, of whom 
there are now living but four sons and two daughters. Miss 
O'Neill was born on the 28th December, 1793: at an early age 
she manifested strong traits of talent, and played several cha- 
racters in her father’s company at the age of eight years, such as 
the Prince of Wales in ‘* Richard the Third,” &c. &c.—In 1803 
‘she appeared in some of these characters with Miss Gough, (now 
Mrs. Galindo) who visited the provincial theatres in the north of 
Ireland at that time, for a few nights. Even then her superior 
genius displayed itself strongly, and Mrs. Galindo foreboded that 
if Miss Eliza O'Neill lived to the age of maturity, she would be- 
come the first actress of her time; how well. this prediction has 
been fulfilled, it is hardly necessary to observe. Not long after 
this, she acted the character of Edward in ‘ Every One has his 
Fault,” to the Lady Eleanor Irwin of Miss Walstein, who played 
last season at Drury-Lane Theatre. As her time was but little 
taken up at the theatre, the utmost care was bestowed upon her 
‘edueation, and the best masters in all the branches of information 
to which the female mind. is directed, were provided for her ; 
their instructions were not thrown away, as she always mani- 
fested a desire, uncommon in juvenile minds, to cultivate and im- 
prove an understanding, naturally extremely vigorous and sus- 
ceptible. 

At her own earnest request, she was suffered to study the cha- 
racter of Angela in the piebald drama of the ‘ Castle Spectre,” 
which she undertook at about the age of thirteen; her stature 
was then, that of other children at her age, but still so small, 
that on dressing her for the character, her mother was obliged to 
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elevate her upon a chair before her. Her suecess upon this occa- 
sion, in the town of Drogheda, was very great, and the specta- 
tors retired to their homes, filled with admiration and astonish- 
ment. Her father was strongly recommended to bring her out 
in the capital of Ireland, as the Infant mania then raged in its 
full vigour, but he wisely preferred suffering her talents gradually 
to unfold themselves, to dragging them into a notice that might 
have created a precocious fame, but destroyed her future pros- 
pects. The event justified his discernment, and, had he exhibited 
his child among the Bettys and the Mudies, her talents, like 
theirs, ‘might have been doomed to the same oblivion and insigni- 
ficance which they have now dwindled to. She continued play- 
ing those characters adapted to her extreme youth, until the se- 
cession of Miss Walstein from the Dublin Theatre, induced the 
Patentee, Mr. Jones, to offer Miss O'Neill her terms ; at the time 
this invitation arrived, her father had disposed of most of his 
, the Belfast mana- 





‘Theatres, and she was playing with Mr. T 
ger, who used every exertion in his power to persuade her to de- 
cline it, but without effect; nay, he even had recourse to the 
expedient of endeavouring forcibly to detain her in his company, 
by withholding the amount of her benefit, until the audience, 
some of whom had accidentally heard of this act of oppression, 
insisted on the money being paid down before they would con- 
sent to quit the theatre. That Mr. T. was influenced in this by 
his wife there is little doubt, as she posseses every possible incli- 
nation to govern. Some misunderstanding one evening occurred 
between her and her husband, who upon this occasion seemed 
disposed to dispute the ascendency with her; she, however, as 
the ne plus ultra of wit, took an extraordinary method of publish- 
ing the fact of her undoubted possession of authority; immedi- 
ately after the play, perceiving Mr. T. take his station in the box 
over one of the stage doors, she instantly flew to his dressing 
room, and armed herself, not with sword or pistol, nor yet with 
cordial, but with his best pair of black satip breeches, and enter- 
ing the box, waved the sable trophy several times in triamph 
over his head, in the view of the convulsed auditory. 


[To be continued } 
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MEMOIR OF JAMES HOGG, 


The Ettrick Shepherd: 


[The following memoir of the life of Mr. Hogg; commonly 
called the Ettrick Shepherd, is, we believe, the first which has 
appeared ; we have been favoured with it by our Edinburgh cor- 
respondent, who being well acquainted with many of the poet's 
friends, has possessed peculiar opportunities of ascertaining the 
correctness of the statements it contains. } 


The life of the Ettrick Shepherd presents a striking example 
of the uncertainty in which all ranks necessarily are, as to what 
situation they may be destined to fill in society. Born, apparently, 
to lead a life, which though of an insipid, continued sameness, 
is yet by many esteemed among the happiest which this world 
affords, who could have imagined that ‘‘ Jamie Hogg, the Shep- 
herd laddie” was hereafter to become a Merary character, well- 
known to almost everyone of his countrymen, from an inherent 
taste fur poetry, that product of inspired genius, which tends so 
much to civilize the manners, and (when properly applied) to di- 
rect the native virtues of the heart? But to leave this elevated 
strain and descend from such moral reflection to the sober reality 
of facts. Let us, with feelings of genuine delight, trace the steps 
of «The Ettrick, Shepherd” (the title by which he is generally 
known) from his native cottage to that degree of poetic fame 
which he has already attained, and at which undoubtedly he gives 
better promise of stability than some of our more popular poets. 
Nor whilst reading this memoir of self-taught genius, 

‘¢ Let Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 

The short and simple annals of the poor,”’ 
but rather rejoice that such native merit is to be found in 
protecting which they may with propriety exercise their patro- 
nage and liberality. James Hogg was born about the year 1772, in 
the parish of Ettrick (the ancient Ettrick forest), county of Sel- 
kirk. His parents, Robert Hogg and Margaret Laidlaw; were na- 
tives of the same parish. James was the second of four sons. 


His father, like himself, followed the occupation of a shepherd, 
Vor. VIII. € 
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until his marriage, at which period he was enabled, by the fruits 
of his industry, to take a lease of two small farms, Ettrick House 
and Ettrick Hall. He likewise, about the same time, commenced 
dealing as a drover, a trade in which, by speculations, the rise 
and fall of markets, &c. many have been ruined. This was old 
Mr. Hogg’s fate. His “‘ goods and chattels,"’ in consequence of 
a sequestration, came to the hammer, and he was left with his fa- 
mily totally destitute, when the late Mr. Bryden, of Crosslee, took 
him under his protection as shepherd. 

James was Only in his sixth year when these family misfortunes 
took place, and the ensuing year he commenced his professional 
labours as cowherd tu an Ettrick farmer. When eight years of 
age, his parents took him home from this unworthy employment, 
for three months in winter, and placed him at school, where he 
advanced so far as to read the Bible. These three months termi- 
nated our Poet's education, which consisted altogether of about 
half-a-year’s schooling. He now resumed his situation of cow- 
herd for several years, @uring which he was chiefly remarkable for 
his frequent change of masters, from whom he nevertheless uni- 
formly received a good recommendatory character. When about 
fourteen years of age, having saved a little money, our hero pur- 
chased a violin, with which he occupied the most of his lei- 
sure hours, in trying to play old Scotch tunes. His attempts at 
harmony, he himself says, were sometimes most amusingly discor- 
dant. Indeed, at this period he seems to have been a Genius 
Janguishing in the lowest state of darkness and discouragement 
in which it is possible for any one to be placed in a civilized coun- 
try, but even in such a situation eliciting his natural powers at 
every opportunity. He at length, from the employment of cow- 
herd, rose to the more honourable one of Shepherd, in which ca- 
pacity he first began to feel himself comfortable, at the late Mr. 
Laidlaw’s, Williamslee, with whom he served two years. It was 
in this gentleman's service, while in the 18th year of his age, that 
Hogg first found opportunity to cultivate his mind; but he had 
even then one great difficulty to overcome: he could scarcely either 
read or write. So much was the latter the case, that having occa- 
sion about this time to write a letter to his brother, he had actually 
to make many of the alphabet letters after the printed form, having 
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quite forgotten how towrite them. About the 19th year of his age, 





he left Williamslee, and was engaged as a shepherd by Mr. Laidlaw, 


Blackhouse, with whom he remained nine years. The kindness 
and attention with which he was treated by this gentleman and 
his family, seems to have awakened his utmost gratitude ; and 
his obligations to them he has uniformly expressed. It was here 
that his poetic genius first dawned, in rather too premature a 
state; for as he himself says, he had scarcely began to read 
verses ere he began to write them. This was about the year 1793, 
and his taste for poetry, or rather rhyming, was at this time so 
decided, that in the course of two or three years he had composed 
songs, ballads, comedies, and pastorals innumerable. But when 
experience pointed out to him their defects, he, much to his cre- 
dit, destroyed them, so that none ever came before the public. 
They were mostly founded on local occurrences, which, fnde- 
pendently of their want of real merit, would have rendered them 
far from interesting to the generality of readers. A comedy 
which he attempted in 1795, shews the great propensity he had 
at this time to turn every domestic incident into poetic compo- 
sition. He had been summoned (or according to the ludicrous 
phrase of the country, he had got ‘‘ a pair o' summonses,”) as a 
witness to Selkirk, on some judical recognition ; and on his re- 
turn he immediately converted the circumstances of the affair into 
the plot of a comedy, which he styled ‘ the Scotch Gentleman,” 
and in which much of the dialogue was literally quoted from 
what had passed in the court room at Selkirk. The reading of 
this home-spun drama afferded much amusement to his country 
friends and fellow-shepherds, but was, I suppose utterly unwor- 
thy of more refined auditors. His steadiest and most useful 
friend at this time, was Mr. William Laidlaw, (eldest sen of Mr. 
Laidlaw, Blackhonse,) a gentleman of the most amiable cha- 
racter, and of a refined poetic taste. To him he was accustomed 
to apply as his counsellor and guide in all his undertakings, and 
to him he acknowledged himself to have been often indebted for 
having the rashness of his poetical attempts somewhat checked, 
and thereby rendered less incorrect than they would otherwise 
have been. : 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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PLAGIARISMS AND CLASSICAL ERRORS. 


It cannot be denied, that Milton is considerably indebted to the 
following productions: Sarcotidos Libri Quinque, published by 
Masenius ; Adamus Exul, a Latin drama written by Grotius ; and 
lastly, to a volume of poems published at Edinburgh in the same 
language by Andrew Ramsay. ‘ 

Some of the following passages produced by Lauder are worthy 
of attention, from the strong resemblance both in texture and 
thought :— 

“¢ Gravior Orcus sub pedibus tremuit.”’ GROTIUS. 


§* Hell trembled as he trod.” MILTON. 


** Adsit ambitio nova, nam me judice, 

Regnare dignum est ; etsi in Tartaro, 

Alto presse juvat, — — ., 

Coelis quam in ipsis, servire.”’ GRoTIUs. 


** And in my choice, 
To reign is worth ambition, though in hell. 
Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven.” MILTon. 


Satan's address ta Eve in Paradise Lost, 
“¢ Sovereign of creatures, universal dame,” &c. 


Mr. Lauder pronounces borrowed from the following words of 
Andrew Ramsay ; 


‘¢ Poli sceptra capessere digna, 

Quid terras humiles habitas ? 

Cur terre excludere fructu ? 

—— Et Pomum invidet ille ? 

Quod dabit et secum etheriis adcumbere mensis.” 





od 








The following words were the means of convicting Milton's ac- 
cuser of forgery, as no such passage can be found in Paradise 


Lost ——— 
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«¢ Lacusque vivi sulphuris semper fluuut.’’ GRoTivs, 
© And lakes of living sulphur always flow.” MILTON, 


This line was evidently the production of Lauder, who, in. the 
heat of controversy, lost sight of truth and common honesty. 

A remarkable simile introduced by Milton, in which he des- 
cribes a ship working into port, against the wind, to illustrate 
the serpent’s insinuating method of addressing our first mother, 
Lauder says is clearly an imitation of Andrew Ramsay :— 

——‘* At first, side-long he works his way. 

As when a ship by skilful steersman wrought 

Near river’s mouth or foreland, where the wind 

Veers oft, as oft so steers and shifts her sail : 

So varied he, and of his tortuous train 

Curl’d many a wanton wreath in sight of Eve, 

To lure her eye.” Mit Ton, 





—‘* Ut vento portum qui forte reflante 


Non potis est capere vela 





Carbaseosque sinus Obliquat, teudere recta 

Qua nequit, incurvo radit vada cerula cursu, 

Sic gnarus versare dolis et imagine falsa 

Ludere Tartareus Coluber — — — cursum 

Mutat, et ad Palmam converso tramitte tendit.”’ Ramsay. 

The patience of my readers shall be no longer exercised ; I will 

recite only another part of Mr. Lauder’s accusation: it is the 
beautiful amd pathetic speech of Eve to Adam, after the fatal 
fruit had been plucked, and the horrors of her situation are sup- 
posed to have made a strong impression on her imagination. 





: ‘* Forsake me not. Thy suppliant 
1 beg and clasp thy knees ; bereave me not 

Of that on which I live, thy gentle looks, 

Thy counsel] in this uttermost distress, 

My only strength and stay! Forlorn of thee, 
Whither shall I betake me, where subsist >" 


MILTON. 
These lines, in the opinion of Lauder, are almost a translation 
of the following words of Grotius in his Adamus Exul. 
*¢ Ne me relinquas, nunc tuo auxilio est opus, 


Cum versa sors est unicum laps# mihi 
Firmamen, —~ —— —— 
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Te mihi reserva dum licet, — — — 
— — Relicta quo vadam, aut evum exigam.” GRotIvus. 
- 
‘* Adam the goodliest of men since born, 
His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve.” MILTON. 


‘* Who will tempt, with wandering feet, 

The dark; unbottomed, infinite abyss, 

Or through the palpable obscure find out 

The uncouth way.” Ibid. 
‘¢ The deeds themselves, though mute, spoke loud the doer.’’—Jbid. 





In the tragedy of Hamlet, when the prince is questioning Ho- 
ratio and Marcellus, about the ghost, and they tell him it was 
armed from head to foot, he says— 

‘* Then saw you not his face ?”’ 

To which Horatio replies, 

‘© O yes, my Lord, 
‘* He wore his beaver up.” 

Here wearing the ‘“ beaver up,” plainly signifies its being so 
placed as not to hide the face. There is, however, reason to be- 
lieve, that wearing the ‘‘ beaver up,” is the proper expression for 
its covering the face: for ina note on Mrs. Macauley’s History 
of England, vol. 3, page 437, chap. 5, quarto edition, where 
some authority is quoted, giving an account of Lord Browke be- 
ing killed, it is mentioned as extraordinary, because ‘‘ his beaver 
was up, and he was armed to the knee.” Dr. Franklin, in his 
tragedy of Matilda, has followed the historian— 

“* He wore his beaver up, nor could I sce 
‘* His face.” 

No man is supposed to understand the passions incident to hu- 
manity, better than Otway, yet few have eommitted greater er- 
rors in the expression of those passions. One or two instances, 
taken from his most admired works, will spfficiently illustrate 
this observation. The scene between Jaffier and Belvidera, in the 
middle of the fourth act of Venice Preserved, is strangely managed. 
The lady, who, herself had instigated her husband to give evi- 
dence against the conspirators, instead of soothing and soft- 
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ening the anguish of his heart, when he flies to her for comfort, 
agravates his distress to the most agonizing pitch, by acquainting 
him with the tortures which his betraved Pierre is to suffer. 
And after having displayed bleeding bowels, broken limbs, racks 
and torments, with the utmost horrors of eloquence, and even 
goaded the wretched man, by asking him how he shall be able to 
bear the sight of all this, she wonders that he should ‘* look so 
terribly” on her! Is this nature? Or could the vilest and most 
unprincipled of women have taken a more judicious method of 
driving a man of sensibility to despair and suicide, than the way 
pointed out by the tender and faithful Belvidera ? 





o 


Is the cool, the indulgent reply of Monimia, to the insulting, 
loose, and unmanly speech of Polydore, at the close of the first 
act natural ?—What can have less resemblance to nature, than 
the uncouth melange of politics, irony, wit, and profligacy, in 
the last advice which Acasto (who believes himself actually on 
the threshold of death,) seriously and soberly gives to his child- 
ren? As to the brutal and insolent treatment which the worthy 
and inoffensive, but dependent clergyman, meets with in the same 
play from his patron, and his patron’s visitor, whatever may 
be said against it, it is most certainly not to be criticised on, by 
any means, as out of nature. . 

Otway, however was not the only dramatic poet of eminence 
who could err against nature and propriety. Even Farquhar, 
might fall under the same censure. ‘The speech which he puts in 
the mouth of Archer, in the last scene of the Beaux Stratagem— 
“© And the lady, if she pleases, may go home with me,” is at once 
one of the grossest violations of decency and common sense. 
Mrs. Sullen, although separated from her husband, had still a 
character to preserve ; and to add to the absurdity of the pro- 
posal, the words are spoken in the presence of her mother-in-law, 
her sister-in-law, and of her own brother, Sir Charles Freeman. 

The continuation of Scarron’s comic romance, and which is 
always printed with it, is one of the strongest instances of the 
grafting of dullness on genius that ever occurred. Besides leaving 
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the story as unfinished as he found it, the continuer had not dis- 
cernment to see, that Scarron intended to make Destiny turn out 
to be the young Earl of Glaris.. That such was the author's de- 


sign is surely sufficiently obvious from the following passage :— : 


«« My tather and mother,” says Destiny, ‘‘ loved him tenderly and 
had an aversion to me, though I was the more hopeful boy of the 
two. There appeared nothing but what was mean in him, as 
for me I seemed to be what I was not, and rather an Earl's son 
than Gariquet’s.”’ 


neni 


When the opera of Artaxerxes first came out, the last chorus 
was sharply censured by the reviewers. As nearly as can be recol- 
lected, the stanza objected to was thus :—~ 

«¢ Live to us, to empire live, 

‘« Great Augustus, long mayst thou 

‘¢ From the subject world receive 

‘* Laurel wreaths to grace thy brow.” 

The reviewers justly remarked the great absurdity of styling « 
king of Persia, Augustus, and crowning him with laurel. How- 
ever, on referring to Metastasio, it appears that the opera of 
Adriano in Siria, immediately follows Artaserse, in the volume of 
his works, which very properly opens with this chorus :-— 

‘* Vivi a noi, vivi all’ imperio 

‘* Grande Augusto, ed il tuo fronte 
‘* Da l’Oriente prigioniere, 

‘¢ S’accostumi al sacro alloro.”’ 

‘The ingenious translator probably not liking Metastasio’s Finale, 
almost literally translated the first chorus of the next opera to 
supply its place. 





‘¢ J will strive with things impossib/e, 
Yea, get the better of them.” SHAKSPEARE. 


«< Turn from the glittering biibe your scornful eye, 
Nor sell for gold what gold can never buy.” Dr. JOHNSON, 


** Shakspeare has not only shewn human nature as it is, but as it would be 
found in. situations to which it cannot be exposed,” Ibid. 
& 
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‘*¢ Nor yet perceived the vital spirit fled, 
But still fought on, nor k vew that he was dead.” Tid. 


In his Tour to the Hebrides, he says— __ 
“These observations were made by favour of a contrary wind.” 
And elsewhere— 


‘‘ The Scottish dialect is likely to become in halfa century provincial and 
rustic even to themselves,” 


In his Life of Pope he observes that 
«‘ Every monumental inscription should be in Latin; for that being a dead 
language, it will always dive.” 
‘¢ Eight callow infants fi//ed the mossy nest, 


Herself the ninth.” Porr. 


‘* When first young Maro, in his noble mind, 
A work t’outlast immortal Rome designed—”’ Tvid. 


** Obeyed as sovereign by thy subjects be, 
But know that J alone am King of me!”’ DRYDEN. 


<< A horrid silence first invades the ear.”’ Ibid. 


DaGGERWooD THE YOUNGER. 








THE DUCHESS OF KINGSTON AND FOOTE. 
(Continued from p. 417, Vol. VII.) 


Whether Foote had received private information of the scheme, 
or whether he found his attempt on the purse of the Duchess ex- 
cite the displeasure of those whose favours were of consequence to 
him, he began to be intimidated. The proof which he gave of it 
was, a denial that he ever had made so exorbitant a demand as 
£2000 for the suppression of the piece. This denial contributed 
much to his injury, because the Rev. Mr. Foster, a clergyman ef 
respectability, considerably advanced in years, and who had 
through life mingled with the great world, came voluntarily for- 
ward, and made an affidavit of the following facts: ‘* That in con- 
sequence of the threat to perform the Trip te Calais, he waited on 


Mr. Foote, and remonstrated with him on the barbarity of such 
Vol. VHI. D 
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an attack, at such a critical juncture. That Mr. Foote had only 
agreed to suppress the piece on his receiving from the Duchess the 
sum of two thousand pounds."’ ‘This affidavit was so complete a 
refutation of the denial, as not to leave it ia the power of inge- 
nuity to retort, and with the public the testimony of Mr. Foster 
had every desired effect. 

Thus defeated in point of fact, Foote found himself baffled also 
in point of design; the Chamberlain would not permit the piece 
to be represented. 

Foote tried the force of his connexions, but it was the effort of 
weakness against inflexibility; here the utmost which his humour 
could do, was to support a laugh at the expense of his purse; he 
was to be merry in sadness,—for sadness the loss of sixteen hun- 
dred pounds must have occasioned. So little did Foote relish the 
deprivation of this sum, that he opened a fresh negociation with 
the Duchess, causing it to be intimated to her, ‘* That it was in 
his power to publish if not to perform; but that were his expenses 
reimbursed, (and the sum which her Grace had formerly offered 
him would do the business) he would desist.’ This intimation 
being communicated to the Duchess, she did in this, as in many 
other cases, ask the opinion of her friends, with a secret deter- 
mination to follow her own. Foote, finding that she began to 
yield, pressed his desire incessantly, and she had actually provided 
bills for the amount of £1600, which she would have given Foote, 
but for the following circumstance. 

The Earl of Peterborough, Dr. Schomberg, the Rev. Mr. Fos- 
ter, and Mr. Field, the solicitor, were consulted, and they seve- 
rally reprobated the demand as a scandalous imposition, with 
which it would be weakness to comply. Dr. Schomberg, in pare 
ticular, declared, ‘* That although he had: been for many years 
intimate with Mr. Foote, and had spent some of the most plea- 
sant hours of his life in his company, yet he would tell him to his 


face, as a man, that he deserved to be run through the body for 
such an attempt, which was more ignoble than the conduct of a 
highwayman.” ‘This pointed language, dictated by the feelings 
of an honourable heart, had considerable effect, but still the 
Duchess dreaded the pen almost as much as the personified hu- 
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mour of Foote, and of the power of literary defence she was her- 
self entirely destitute. 

At this juncture of alarm, Mr. Jackson, who was at that time 
Editor of a political paper, being asked his opinion of the de- 


mand made by Foote, returned this answer: ‘‘ Instead of com- 


plying with it, your Grace should obtain complete evidence of 
the menace and demand, and then consult your counsel whether 
a prosecution will not lie, for endeavouring to extort money by 
threats."’ This answer struck the Duchess and her friends very 
forcibly, Mr. Jackson was then solicited to wait on Mr. Foote; 
he consented to be the champion, on condition * that the Duch- 
ess would give her honour never to retract her Se 
not to let Foote extort from hera single guinea.” - Subscribing 
to this condition, Mr. Jackson waited on Foote, at his house in 
Suffolk-street. After the usual ceremonies, Mr. Jackson told 
him that he came as a friend of the Duchess of Kingston, and 
wished to be favoured with a categorical answer to this question, 
‘« Whether Mr. Foote meant to publish the piece which the Lord 
Chamberlain had refused to licence, called 4 Trip to Calais ?” 
Mr. Foote was about to enter into a long detail respecting the 
vast expense which had been incurred, when Mr. Jackson in- 
terupted him thus: ‘ If, Sir, you mean, by informing me of the 
expense, to intimate that it should be defrayed by the Duchess, I 
fairly tell you, that you will find yourself mistaken; she will not 
give you one guinea.’ Foote endeavoured to turn’this off with a 
alaugh, and, instead of replying to the point, he begged Mr. 
Jackson would hear him read the letter which he had written to 
the Earl of Hertford, complaining of the hardship of prohibiting 
the representation of a piece, merely because some Lady of qua- 
lity might suppose herself ridiculed for pinning her ruffles awry; 
Mr. Jackson repeated his question, and Foote replied: ‘I shall 
certainly publish the piece, unless the Duchess will consider the 
heavy loss I shall sustain. But why the devil does Isaac .Schom- 
berg interfere? We should hunt down these reps of quality in 
couples. Besides, Lady Kitty Crocodile will suit nine out of ten 
widows of fashion in this Kingdom. Their d d tears are like 
a shower in sun-shine, refreshing their weeds, and making their 
faces look the brighter.” 
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Mr. Jackson, on this, wished him a good morning, and was 
about to retire, when Foote put his hand on his shoulder, and 
said, with a theatrical air, ‘* What, and so I am to be attacked 
if I publish The Trip to Calais?’ Mr. Jackson replied, ‘* The 
publication will be an attack from you, Mr. Foote, the effect of 


which I, as a friend of the Duchess, will do my utmost to pre- 
vent.” Here the interview ended, 





Foote, however, still wished to have matters compromised, and 
a meeting to take place. ‘To accomplish this, he addressed a let- 
ter to the Duchess, which gave her a complete triumph; there 
was concession in every line of it. She sent for Vir. Jackson, 
and loaded him with thanks; she shewed him Foote’s letter, and 
desired him, in her name, to answer it, and publish both. This 
he declined, alledging that a newspaper controversy would only 
degrade her. 

She, however, thought otherwise, and the town was amused 


by the following curious correspondence passing between the 
Duchess and her mimic antagonist. * Tupor. 


(To be continued.) 








REMARKS ON MR. KEAN. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 


Will you allow me, through the medium of your publication, to 
offer some remarks on one of the first actors of this age, 


and (perhaps without an exception even in favour of Garrick) I ) 


may add, of any preceding one. I may be somewhat tedious ; all 
old people are so, but I mean well, and should you think me pre- 
sumptuous, you are welcome to commit my letter to the flames 
instead of the press. Like the immortal Bard whose works he has 
so finely illustrated, Mr. Kean, by the power of his genius, has 
created a new paradise in the world of taste and imagination. No 
language can express the various feelings excited by witnessing 
his delineation of the most difficult characters of the divine Poet, 


* The correspondence will be given in our next number, 
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After yawning amidst cold formal declamation, or being surfeited 
with affected pathos, it is heart-cheering to contemplate the splen- 
did efforts of mind, where scarcely a feeble or erroneous concep- 
tion ever interrupts the full flow of genuine feeling, sublimity, 
and grandeur, so conspicuous in all the performances of this ex- 
cellent actor. He came among us perfect, and needed none of 
those friendly hints, so necessary, and sometimes so useful, to the 
rising generation of nurselings who come to learn grace and rid 
themselves of bad habits, in a London theatre. He has shewn us 
what he can do by the strength of his own mind alone; he has 
only to persevere in the present style of acting, by which he first 
won the hearts of his audience, and he will never lose the em- 
pire he has gained. Let him not be caught in the toils so indus- 
triouslv spread for him by hypercritics and envious rivals, Ne- 
ver may the majesty of his genius bow before the servile herd, 
whose tastes are debase:l by all the vices of the common mecha- 
nical school of acting. Garrick, with all his good sense, listened 
too much to the opinions of others; mortified at a temporary 
decline of that enthusiastic admiration he had been accustomed 
to receive, hagleft the fickle town to mourn his absence and 
wish him back again; but the idol it had once worshipped re- 
turned no more!—The actor came indeed, but the soul that had 
animated him was fled; whether contaminated by his. adiniration 
of French tragedians, or too anxious a desire to court applause, | 
I cannot tell, but after his return from the Continent, his most 
partial friends saw with regret a stiffness and studied precision, 
which frequently burst the magic spell that had so long made the 
stage he trod enchanted ground. Alas! such is the rage for no- 
velty, and the supine indifference of human beings in general to 
any treasure which they actually possess, that even Kean must 
learn to endure with equanimity the ebb and flow of that tide of 
popularity which has hitherto been so deservedly in his favour. If, 
for a while, the motley crowd who have no opinion of their own, 
or no taste to distinguish between the sublime and matchless beau- 
ties of original genius, and the insipid mediocrity attained by 
mere study, wander,to newer objects, he ought not to feel any 
regret; he should still triumph in having the good opinion 
of all the constant and steady admirers of real talent, 
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If the public taste is fluctuating, so is every thing’ in this ever- 
changing world. Mr. Kean is still unchanged ; so may he stand 
unmoved, should crowds no longer flock to see him. When sa- 
tiated with meaner pleasures the wanderers will return to wor: 


ship at the shrine of genius and of nature; as the gay votress of 


fashion, who has been long accustomed to admire only the gleam- 
ing artificial lights of the ball-room, turns once more with a 
transport, which while she acknowledges she cannot define, to 
gaze upon the glories of the rising sun ! 


Richmond, Dee. 16, 1815. SENEX. 





THE COLLECTOR.—No. XXV. 





A la hate, de quelques fleurs 


Je viens de faire assemblage. 


&» 
1.—THE COOK-MAID AND THE COLONEL. 
ARGUMENT. 


Cindaretta, Cook-maid to Colonel Hurlo-Thrumbo, (so called 


from a famous gpeech made at a county meeting, in which he 


«< hurl'd defiance” in the face of his electors) being enamoured of 


hisfane parts and august deportment, after having borne him two 
children, complains of his long absence on the annual exercise of 
the Norfolk militia, where he commanded in person. 


Down dropt her brush; the dish-clout thrown aside, 
And lost was all the kitchen’s silver pride ; 
Scarce would the deep majestic bellows blow, 
The labouring jack would hardly, hardly go ; 
Dull was the brass, unwash’d her earthen-ware, 
And Tabby slept neglected in the chair; 
Love wrought the change, ’twas love that had Wtray'd, 
When thus in doleful dumps bewail’d the maid: 
‘€ Go, gentle gales! and bear my sighs away, 
Ah! why so long does Hurlo-Thrumbo stay ° * 
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**€ Why form’d Dame Nature women’s love so strong, 
Or, why art thou so tempting and so long ? 

Resound my tubs, my hollow tubs resound ; 

Ah me! that love should give so deep a wound! 
Why in that house* should’st thou so strive to shine ? 
Is it more clean or better kept than mine ? 

Alas I’m told (but they are lies, I] ween) 

That dirty house no mortal yet could clean : 

Rub as they will, and polish as they can, 

Pensions and bribes will iron-mould the man : 

Go, gentle gales! and bear my sighs away ! 

Ah! why so long does Hurlo-Thrumbo stay ?”’ 


<¢ Why seeks my soldier forts or city walls, 
When I can make my love less hurtfal balls ? 
Why to the camp must Hurlo-Thrumbo fly, 
When I can raise, and you besiege a pie? 

If thou must fight, for thou art born to wield, 
O! fight in paste the heroes of the field : 

Go, gentle gales! and bear my sighs away ! 
Ah! why so long does Hurlo-Thrumbo stay ?”’ 


‘¢ When yester morn [ turn’d my jack around, 

The salt-box fell portentous to the ground 

Thrice mew’d the cat, and thrice she flew on Tray; 
Oh! think on this, and thy election day ! 

Die, Cindaretta! ease thy hateful smart ; 
Ambition’s now the mistress of his heart : 

Go, gentle gales! and bear my sighs away ! 

Ab! why so long does Hurlo-Thrumbo stay ?”’ 


‘* Ah me! each object that these eyes can view, 
Brings to my mind some pleasing form of you : 
When in this hand the polish’d spit I hold, 
Thy shape is here, for thou art long and cold ; 
If I the cleaver take, the joint to part, 

Thy absence then is cleaving of my heart ; 

Or, if I strive my kitchen fire to mend, 

Those eyes are flaming at the poker’s end. 

Go, gentle gales! and bear my sighs away ! 

Ah! why so long does! Hurlo-Thrumbo stay >?” 


* He. of Cass, 
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Thus wail’d she tearful to herself alone, 
The hollow tubs re-echoing every groan : 
When lo! her much-lov’d hero stood to view, 
And her heart flutter’d as she nearer drew : 
She sought the garret for her Sunday’s pride, 
Pinn’d on her nims, and brush'd the fleas aside. 
The busy sylphs attend the dressing fair, 
This clears the scurf, and this pork-lards her hair : 
This with its breath reduc’d her tear-swoln eye, 
Another fans the pouting nostrils dry : 
Down came the damsel: with superior grace, 
With all the stew-pan’s radiance in her face: 
So dredg’d, so finish’d, and so soft her look, 
Now trips a Goddess, and now smiles a cook : 
Flies to her Hero, with resistless charms, 
And clasps the long, cold Col’nel in her arms. 


2.—LA MAUPIN, 


A French singer, in the seventeenth century, one of the numer- 
ous instances in which a stage heroine, fortified by public favour, 
and presuming on the magic of a melodious voice, defied the 
laws and institutions of a country by which she was supported, 
and committed, with impunity, crimes which would have doomed 
@ common, unaccomplished desperado, to ignominious death. 

This romantic and indecorous adventurer,—for I hesitate in 
calling her a female who dressed, fought, made love, and con- 
quered like a man,—married at an early age M. Maupin, whom, 
fortunately for the husband, she quitted a few months after their 
nuptials, seduced by the superior attractions of a fencing mas- 
ter, who taught her the use of the small sword, a weapon which 
she afterwards handled with destructive dexterity against many 
antagonists. 

Being invited to make an excursion to Marseilles, her perform- 
ances, at the theatre of that city, were received with unbounded 
applause ; and, strange to tell, she prevailed on a beautiful young 
woman, the only child of a wealthy merchant in that city, to elope 
with her at midnight from her father’s house. The fugitives be- 
ing pursued, they took refuge in a convent ; but the rigid disci- 
pline and correct manners expected in such societies did not suit 
La Maupin ; she was also alarmed by certain repentant scruples 
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which naturally arose in the bosom of her fair associate, who had 
quitted her parents, and deserted all that was decent and re- 
spectable in society, for a female bravo, a masculine virago, whom 
she now dreaded and submitted to, rather than loved. 

Interrupted in her designs and irritated by opposition, this the- 
atric miscreant set fire in the dead of night to the building in 
which they had been so hospitably received, and, in the general 
confusion and alarm, securing by force her unhappy victim, fled 
to a sequestered village, where they remained in concealment se- 
veral weeks. But the country being exasperated by such flagrant 
enormity, a diligent search took place, the offender was traced to 
her retreat, and taken into custody, after a desperate resistance, in 
which she killed one of the officers of justice, and dangerously 
wounded two others. 

The fair, but frail Marsellaise, was restored to her afflicted pa- 
rents, and La Maupin, a notorious murderer, a seducer of inno- 
cence and an incendiary, was condemned to be burnt alive. But this _ 
abominable syren, whose magic tones enchanted every hearer, 
while lawless passions agitated her heart, and the poison of asps 
was within her lips, this compound of turpitude, insolence, and 
ingratitude, had secured such powerful interceders, that the exe- 
cution of her sentence was delayed ; and I relate with regret that 
so odious a character escaped the punishment she deserved. * 

From infamy and fetters, she hurried to Paris, and was received 
with raptures at the Italian opera; but, after so narrow an es- 
cape, and still basking in the warm sunshine of public favour, 
La Maupin could not, or would not, conquer the characteristic 
audacity and ferociousness of her manners. 

During the performance of a favourite piece, and.in a crowded 
theatre, conceiving herself affronted by Dumenil, an actor re- 
markable for mild and inoffensive conduct, she rushed on the 
stage, poured forth a torrent of abuse on the object of her re- 
sentment, and caned him in the face of the audience. 

Fhis rude violation of propriety was submitted to without a 
murmur, and, supported in the strong holds of public patronage, 
she exercised for many years a capricious and insulting tyranny, 
over princes, magistrates, Managers, and people. 


At a ball given by a Prince of the blood, in the reign of Louis 
Vor. VIII. E 
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the Fourteenth, she indecorously paraded the room in men’s 
clothes, and, treating a lady .of distinction with rudeness, was 
called out at different times by three gentlemen, each of whom 
she ran through the body: yet such was the public infatuation, 
or so polluted the fountain of justice, that this hell-hound, whose 
existence was a libel on the laws of nature and humanity, again 
was pardoned !! 

Under the impulse of prevalent fashion, peculiar taste, vicious 
caprice, or a combination of appetite and curiosity, the Elector of 
Bavaria made her proposals, which were accepted, and for a short 
time, she insulted the inhabitants of Brussels, as an appendage to 
to the loose pleasures of their Sovereign. 

But the reign of a prostitute, which can be prolonged only by 


discretion and gentleness, was rapidly shortened by a ferocious vi- — 


rago, who, stripping from infamy the thin veil of exterior decency, 
soon disgusted her lover. 

Although callous to crime, the German Prince shrunk from ab- 
surdity ; with a mixture of cruelty and kindness, he.sent La Mau- 


pin a heavy purse of gold, accompanied with a message, that her © 


carriage, with an escort, was at the door, in which she must in- 
stantly quit the country ; the enraged courtezan threw the money 
at the messenger's head, kicked him down stairs, and threw her- 
self into the landau. 

Returning to France, her chagrin was gradually soothed by 
the applause ofa Parisian circle, and in the decline of life, quit- 
ing the Stage, she associated with her forsaken husband, who, daz- 
zled by her accumulated wealth, overlooked his domestic disgrace. 





3.—ROYAL AMUSEMENTS OF THE YEAR 1753. 
‘The 6th of January being twelfth day, was observed at court as 
a high festival. The Knights Companions of the mest noble Or- 
ders of the Garter, the Thistle, and the Bath, appeared in the col- 
lars of their respective orders. His Majesty and the rest of the 
Royal Family went in state to the Chapel Royal, and heard divine 


service ; and during the offertory, his Majesty advanced to the — 
- altar, and according to the ancient custom of the kings of Eng- 


land, offered three purses filled with gold, frankincense, and myrrh, 
in commemofation of the presents made by the Eastern Magi on 
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- this day at the manifestation, His Majesty was attended to the chap 


pel by the Dukes of Grafton and Newcastle, the Lord Chancellor, 


‘the Earls of Lincoln, Waldegrave, and Hyndford, and the Mar- 


quis of Hartington. The Rev. Dr. Allen, Sub-dean of the cha- 
pel, received the offering from his Majesty in a dish at the altar, 
which was in three silk purses fringed with gold. Thechapel was 
full of persons of quality and distinction. 

His Grace the Duke of Dorset carried the sword of state. In 
the evening his Majesty played at Hazard for the ‘benefit of the 
Groom Porter. All the royal family who played’ were winners 
particularly the Duke of Cumberland, who won upwards of three 
thousand pounds. The most considerable losers among the no- 
bility were the Duke of Grafton, the Marquis of Hartington, the 
Earls of Holdernesse, Ashburnham, and Hertford. Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince of Wales, Prince Edward, and'a select 
company, danced in the little drawing-room till eleven o'clock, 
when the royal family withdrew. 





4.—THE ELOQUENT MISSIONARY. 

One of those babes of grace commonly known by the name of 
Evangelists, having returned from a converting expedition, was 
Doasting to his brethren that he had worked wonders amongst 
the inhabitants with whom he had chanced to associate ; and, by 
way of substantiating his assertions, actually declared, that in one 
desert island alone, he had converted upwards of ten thousand 
sinners. : 

5.—QUACKERY. ; 

It is curious to observe the numerous puffs which frequently 
ornament the columns of our daily and weekly journals. Our an- 
cestors, it appears, were not behind hand with us in this particular, 
although they certainly had a more modest way of announcing 
their wonders to the world. Ina little medical work published in 
the year 1667, | find the following curious statement :— 

‘« Being called in all haste to speak with one, a maid attending 
told me her mistress, who lay very ill, desired something to cure 
her ; I askt where she dwelt, and perceived her to be one who 
had been well acquainted with my way, a young daughter of his 
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having been once cured by my medicine. J askt what physitians 
she had, and divers were named ; I askt whether she came with 
their allowance ; she said she did; at which, as I wondered, so I 
apprehended all hope waz over, and scrupled sending any; but 
the maid would have no denial ; so although I saw it would be 
tu no purpose but to underrate my medicines, yet out of my 
respects to the family, and that their want should not be imputed 
to obstinacy in me, J sent two pounds of a medicine, that taken 
in duc time had stayed many distempers, advising more should 
be sent for. But my advice not being observed, as I feared, it 
was but a little time after that I saw all her relations in black. 
Henceforth it may be seriously minded, how absolutely necessary 
it is upon every occasion not to defer too long, nor to give over too 
soon, nor to scruple to take them in full quantity In so doing 
none need to doubt a comfortable issue ; nor are the ingenious to 
blame me, if hereafter I withstand all such insignificant tamper- 
ings, to the irrevocable detriment of bewailing patients and their 
relations. 

Another instance was of one very sensible of my abilities to 
cure, awhile aficr falling into a most violent fever, and into the 
hands of the most eminent physitians, who yet doing all they 
could prevailed nothing; and he in his extremities calling often 
for some of my medicines, either not understood or not heeded : 
at length, when every one thought Him past all hope, and in con- 
vulsive strugglings of death, as himself after told me, those very 
motions, which those who stood by him deemed no other but the 
immediate preface to his death, proceeded solely from a strong 
persuasion in his dream, that he was drinking full quantities of my 
medicines, for they told him that he often eagerly lifted both his 
hands up to his mouth, and down again, and so up and down till 
he fell fast asleep, and waked in a well composed condition, which 
hourly improved to his compleat recovery ; and I think he owes 
my studies at least a good turn for it, or who will not say this 
cure was too cheap in conscience. 





6.—FRENCH VANITY. 
The following anecdote, which occurred a short time since at 
Paris, furnishes a particular instance of that excessive vanity so 
peculiar to the French nation :— 
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At a select party in the Chaussée d’Autin, a French musician 
was displaying with great affectation, upon the piano, a prolix un- 
musical piece, which he had lately composed ; the subject of 
which was Cupidon dormant sur un lit de roses. Having finished 
his performance, on turning round he discovered.part of the com- 
pany to be asleep ; upon which, with an air of self importance, 
he suddenly exclaimed, Voyez! Voyez! done comme j'ai bien répré- 
sent’ la nalure on ne peut s’empécher de dormir debout, quand je 


veux réprésenter le sommeil. 





V.—POETICAL GENIUS. 
Pocta nuscitur, non fit, ’twas said 
When poets wrote to gain applause, not bread ; 
But when we see each pvuetaster rise 
Whom penury, not nature, hath made wise, 
Perhaps t’invert the adage would be best, 
And say non nascitur, sed factus est. 





8.—ANCIENT PROOFS OF LOVE. 


The fair sex of the present day would be less desirous of display- 
ing their personal charms, if our young men of fashion set no 
higher value upon them, than the ancients appear to have done 
upon those of former ages. The following symptoms and proofs 
of attachment are related in the ninth edition of the Archeelo- 
giz Attice —‘*‘ To know whether such an one were in love or 
not, at the keeping of the feast they took special care to notice 
the untying of the garland ; another sign was the tinkling of the 
ear. To know whether the party loved did love again, they took 
a leaf and putting it on the fore-finger and the thumb of the left 
hand, struck it with the right; if it gave a crack they rejoiced, 
if not, asigh. So at their feasts they had a trick, to fasten a 
long stick into the ground with another upon it (in the fashion 
of the cross beam of a balance) with a pair of scales hanging to it; 
under the scales stood a couple of bowls filled with water, and 
under the water a statue of brass: now the manner was for such 
as were in love with the same.woman, tu take each his phial, and 
standing a pretty way off, having drank as muchas he listed, 
with a sudden turn of the hand to throw the remainder into the 
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scales and he who could do this well, so as to make his scale 


sink, and strike the image hardest on the head, presumed presently 
on the love of his mistress.” 





9.—REPARTEE. 

A country man passing by a shop which was but- indifferently 
stocked with goods, perceiving a man standing at the door, en- 
quired what he had to sell. The other thinking to exercise his 
wit upon the rustic, quickly replied sheeps’ heads. ‘* Indeed," said 
the countryman. ‘‘ then you must have a greaé demand for them, 
for I see you have but one left in your shop.” 





10.—CHRISTMAS BOXES. 

Amongst the numerous applicants for donations at this season 
of the year, much rivalship exists, particularly between the regu- 
lar and irregular claimants. The following elegant notice was 
distributed amongst the housekeepers of St. Pancras, in order to 
distinguish real ability from that of inferior pretention. 

«To the Worthy Inhabitants of this Parish. 

Ladies and Gentlemen.—The regular dustmen of this parish, presents their 
respects to the Inhabitants, and think it their duty to apprize them in order to 
prevent imposition, that the regular dustmen, whose names are subscribed, 
may be known by presenting a brass medal, on the front a likeness of Fredev- 
tick the Great.—The reverse a field of Battle and they hope and trust you 
will give no Christmas Boxes to any other persons whatever. 

N. B. Please to observe we are two men in patched waistcoats. 
William Wigsby, 
John Brown.” 





11.—RETENTIVE MEMORY. 

William Lyon, a strolling player, who was well known at Edin- 
burgh about sixty-seven years ago, being one evening over his 
bottle in company with more of his brethren of the theatre, wa- 
gered a crown bowl of punch that next morning, at rehearsal, he 
would repeat the whole of a ‘ Daily Advertiser.” The players, 
who considered this as words of course only, paid little re- 
gard to them; but, as Lyon was positive, one of them accepted 
the wager. The next morning at the rehearsal, he reminded Lyon 
of his bet, imagining as he was drunk the night before, he must 
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certainly have forgotten it, and rallied him on the ridiculous 
boasting of his memory. Lyon produced the paper, desired him 
to look at it, and decide the wager. Notwithstanding the uncon- 
nexion of the paragraphs, the variety of advertisements, the ge- 
neral chaos which forms the composition of a newspaper, he re- 
peated it throughout without the least hesitation or mistake, 





12.—CURIOUS INCIDENT. 


«« At a town in the West of England, was held a Club, of twenty- 
four people, which assembled once a-week to drink punch, smoke 
tobacco, and talk politics. Like Ruben’s Academy at Antwerp, 
each Member had his peculiar chair, and the President’s was more 
exalted than the rest. One of the Members had been in a dying 
state for some time ; of course his chair, while he remained aby 
sent, remained vacant. The Club being met on their usual night, 
inquiries were naturally made after their associate. As he lived 
in the adjoining house, a particular friend went himself to in- 
quire for him, and returned with the dismal tidings that he could 
not possibly survive the night. This threw a gloom on the com- 
pany, and all efforts to turn the conversation from the sad subject 
before them were ineffectual. : 

‘‘ About midnight (the time, by long prescription, appropriated 
for the walking of spectres), the door opened, and the form, in 
white, of the dying, or rather of the dead man, walked into the 
room, and took his seat in the accustomed chair. There he re 
mained in silence, and in silence was he gazed at. The appari- 
tion continued a sufficient time in the chair to convince all pre- 
sent of the reality of the vision ; at length he arose, and stalked 
towards the door, which he opened as if living, went out, and then 
shut the door after him. After a long pause, some one at last 
had the resolution to say, ‘ if only one had seen this, it would 
not have been believed, but it is impossible that so many persons 


should be deceived.’ The company, by degrees, recovered their’ 


speech; and the whole conversation, as may be imagined, was 
upon the dreadful object which had engaged their attention. They 
broke up and went home. In the morning, inquiry was made 
after their sick friend; it was answered by an account of his 
death, which happened nearly at the time of his appearing at the 
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Club. There could be little doubt before, but now nothing could 
be more certain than the reality of the apparition, which had 
been seen by so many persons together. 





‘« It is needless to say, that such a story spread over the coun- 
try, and found credit even from infidels: for in this case all rea- 
soning became superfluous, when opposed to a plain fact attested 
by three and twenty witnesses ‘To assert the doctrine of the fixed 
laws of nature was ridiculous, when there were so many people of 
credit to prove that they might-be unfixed. Years rolled on; the 
story ceased to engage attention, and was forgotten, unless when 
occasionally produced to silence an unbeliever. One of the Club 
was an apothecary. In the course of his practice he was called 
to an old woman, whose profession was attending on sick persons: 
She told him she could leave the world with a quiet conscience, 
but for one thing which lay on her mind 





‘ Do you remember 
Mr. -———., whose ghost has been so much talken of? I was his 
nurse. The night he died I left the room for something I wanted. 
I am sure I had not been absent long ; but at my return, [ found 
the bed without my patient. He was delirious, and I feared that 
he had thrown himself out of the window. I wes so frightened 
that I had no power to stir; but after some time, to my great 
astonishment, he entered the room shivering, and his teeth chat- 
tering—laid down on the bed, and died. Considering myself as 


-the cause of his death, I kept this a secret, for fear of what might 


be done to me. Though I could contradict all the story of the 
ghost, I dared not do it. I knew by what had happened, that it 
was he himself who had been in the club-room (perhaps recol- 
lecting that it was the night of the meeting) ; but I hope Godand 
the poor gentleman s friends will forgive me, and I shall die con- 
tented.’ ” 


Jackson's Four Ages. 





13.—RELIGIOUS FANATICISM. 
, The following anecdote is recorded by one Mathew Paris in the 
*« Historia Angliz, Tiguri,”’ published in the year 1589:— 
«‘ Saint Dominicke, Saint Julian, and one Thurcillus, a plaine 
husband-man, being in the church of Saint Maries, about the 
middle of the world, where there were many soules of saints de- 
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parted, in endlesse blisse, others in purgatory: on a Saturnday 
evening neere night : saw a Deuill towards the north part of the 
church, riding post towards Hell on a blacke horse, with many 
damned soules: Saint Dominicke chargeth this deuill to come pre- 
sently to him; who delaying to doe it, out of ioy for the great 
bootie of soules which he had gotten, Saint Dominicke takes a 
rod and whips him well, causing him to follow him to the north 


side of the church, where soules were vsually freed; where the 


Deuill, among other things, informes him that euery Lord's day at 
night, Saint Paul did spend it all in preaching: the Deuils did 
vse to mect in hell, and there did recreate and exhilarate them- 
selves with stage-playes : which Saint Dominicke, and the others 
hearing, they desired the Deuill, that they might goe along with 
him to hell, to see their Enterludes, who putting by Thurcillus, 
permitted Saint Dominicke, and St. Iulian, to accompany him : 
the Deuill brings them into a large, but smokie house towards the 
north, enuironed with three wals; where they see an ample the- 
ater with seates round about it, where sundry Deuills sate in a row 
laughing, and making themselves merry with the torments and 
sinnes of the damned, whom the Prince of the Deuills command- 


ed to bee brought vpon the stage, and to act their parts in order, _ 
And first of all, the proud man is brought upon the Theater ; 


next an idle nonresident, who did not feede his flocke, neither by 
life, nor doctrine: then a souldier, who had liued.by murther, and 
rapine: then an oppressing, and bribe-taking lawyer, who was 
once an officer in the King’s Exchequer, and did much oppresse 
the subiects: next an adulterer, and an adulteresse; then a sclan- 
derer; next a thiefe ; and last of all, a sacrilegious person, who 
had violated sanctuaries ; all these comming in their seueral garbes 
and postures, did act their proper parts, and had seueral tragicall 
tortures inflicted on them by the Deuill’s ministers, who were like- 
Wise spectators of these ludibrious spectacles.” 


DaNGLE, JUN. 
Clement’s Inn, Jan. 6, 1316. 


Vor. VIL. 
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DRAMATIC TWELFTH-NIGHT CHARACTERS ; 
OR, 


i} ‘“‘ THESPIS” NEWLY APPLIED. 





To the Editor of the Theatrical Inguisitor. 
Sir, 


As I was last year the happy instrument of conveying to the 
knowledge of your readers the proceedings of the important per- 
sonages who annually assemble in the Green Room on the evening 
of that blessed day for pastrycooks and confectioners, commonly 
called Twelfth-Day, to devour the cake bequeathed to them by the 
will of their good friend Baddeley *, I trust you will not object to 
my occupying a few pages of your work with an account of what 
took place in that Sanctum Sanctorum on the twelfth day of the 
present year. You may perchance remember, or, if you do not, 
I beg leave to call to your recollection, that on the 12th January, 
1815, the players resolved to abolish the stale custom of drawing 
king and queen, and substituted a kind of imitation of the Virgi- 
lian Lots, by each one present opening a volume of Shakspeare, 
and applying to him or herself the passage which first presented 
itself to the eye, and the result of this plan I then transmitted to 
you t. So well pleased were the Thespians with their amusement 
on that evening, that they resolved to repeat it on the Twelfth- 
Day just passed, and accordingly the performers of both Houses 
assembled in the Drury-lane Green-room for that purpose. It 
was, however, some time before they came to a resolution as to 
what author should supply the place of Shakspeare, to make the 
required experiments. The works of Beaumont and Fletcher 


* This alludes to the bequest made by Mr. Baddeley the comedian, in 1792. 
The following is an extract from his will:—*‘‘ The sum of 1002. Three per 
Cent.Consolidated Bank Annuities, is left to purchase a twelfth-cake, with wine 
and punch, which the Ladies and Gentlemen of Drury-lane Theatre are re- 
quested to partake of, every Twelfth-Night, in the Great Green-room.”’ 


+ Vide Theatrical Inquisitor, January, 1815. 
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were proposed, but alas! it was found that the only copy in the 
Theatre had been borrowed by the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird during 
the time he was making his alterations in the ‘* B-ggars’ Bush,” 
and hai not yet been returned. A messenger was then dispatched 
to the other Pheatre, to learn whether a copy could be procured 
there, but the only books to be found in the house were Harris's 
List of Covent-Garden Ladies ;” a few of Mr. Pocock’s Melo- 
drames; a dirty copy of Joe Miller's Jests; Mother Goose's Tales ; 
and the Girl's Hornebooke. At length it was proposed by the life 
of the Company to make use of the ‘‘ Thespis of her namesake 
Hugh*.” This suggestion was adopted, and you herewith have the 
several passages transcribed, which occurred to the several per- 
formers who made the trial. The remainder shall be transmitted 
hereafter—a promise which I will keep more faithfully than that 
which I Jast year made you on the same subject. 


DANGLE, JUN. 


Clement's Inn, Jan. 15, 1816. 


* “<* Thespis” was written by Hugh Kelly, author of False Delicacy, and 
other specimens of the comedie larmoyante, He was incited to the perform- 
ance by the success of Churchill’s Rosciad, which had appeared some few 
years before, and he certainly displayed powers of satire inferior only to thore 
which distinguished his predecessor; he dealt about his censure and panegy- 
ric with great freedom and acuteness, and the severity of his attacks had such 
effect upon Barry aud Mrs. Clive, that they both of them for séme time re- 
fused to perform in any of his pieces, The work was published in two parts : 
the first criticizing the Drury-lane performers, and the second those of Co- 
vent-garden. Previous to the appearance of the second part, the public, as 
well as the performers themselves, were not a little curious to know whom he 
praised and whom he abused. In this state of suspense, and on the evening 
immediately before its appearance, the publisher happened to drup in at the 
Queen’s Arms, St. Paul’s Church-yard, where the booksellers, the wits, and 
others, used to assemble. Upon his entrance, the company, one and all, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Well, what says Thespis in his second “part 2”? ~~ Why, not so se- 
vere, ] think,” said the publisher, ‘* as the first, except in the case of poor 
Ross, which I am really sorry for,” Aye, of Ross!” they replied, ‘* what 
“oes he say of Ross ?”"—On this the publisher pulled out a proof sheet, which 
he happened to have in his pocket, and read the severe lines commencing 


‘* Ross, though of various requisites possessed,” &c. 


This pbilippic was scarcely finished, when Ross, who sat in a niche by the 
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MR. PaxE. 

** To say that Psse is quite without a claim 

To some small portion of dramatic fame ; 

To say quite roundly that we never shed 

Some transient gleams of favour on his head,— 
The public knowledge grossly would abuse, 
And fix « lasting stigma on the Muse. 

Yet, when our eye upon his claims we throw, 
And see what lifeless plaudits we bestow ; 

See his blank visage, never yet designed 

To pour a moment's meaning on the mind ; 
When through his round of requisites we trace, 
Think on his voice, his figure, and his face, 
And find that noise and bellowing at must, 
Are nearly all the merits he can boast,— 

We steal in pity from our sterner plan, 

To praise his private virtues as a man *, 

And while the charms of genuine worth engage, 
Detest the hour he first beheld a stage. 

Yet Psse, a veteran on the stage allowed, 
Has long been highly noticed by the crowd ; 
By those nice critics, who, so dulness spreads, 
With taste or judgment never plague their heads, 
But tread alike on nature and her laws, 
Without one glance to consequence or cause ; 


firc-place, totally unobserved by the publisher, came forward, and looking 
round at the company, who were rather aukwardly silent upon this occasion, 
spoke the following passage from Cato :— 

** Why sits this sadness on your brows, my friends ? 

I should have blush’d if Cato’s house had stood 

Secure, and flourish’d in a civil war !”’ 

The calm propriety of this quotation, and the dignified and feeling manner 
in which Ross spoke it, shot like electric fire around the room, and he had in 
an instant the applauses of the whole company. The publisher was the only 
person that remained embarrassed ; but Ross, knowing his general good-man- 


ners, soon relieved him by laughing it off as a joke, and begging him to 
think no more about it. 


* Jd est—His abilities as a portrait painter. 
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Yet if some parts, some very few, we spare, 

Who will assert this Psse to be a play'r? 

Who that to candour holds the least pretence 
Will e’er defame him with a ray of sense ? 

Or boldly sav he ever was disgrac’d 

With one faint glimmering of a casual taste ? 
Form’'d by his stars at some surprising time, 
When thought was guilt, and sentiment was crime, 
He boasts that blest vacuity of mind, 

Which stamps a driv ller of the mightiest kind ; 
And blunders still securely into morn, 

Too poor for hatred, and too mean for scorn *.” 


MR. PaW*LL. 

«¢ P*w*ll is one of these unnotic’d things, 
Who make good lords or secondary kings, 
The liveliest mind to stupefaction lul}, 
So wisely flat, and rationally dull ;— 
And yet, with all that wond’rous weight of lead, 
Which bounteous Nature gave him fora head, 
He still possesses such amazing arts, 
To rise quite perfect in the heaviest parts, 
That all with me must highly praise his pains, 
And own his memory, though they doubt his brains +.” 


* I cease to wonder at the numbers whu “‘ leave their callings’? for the pro- 
fession of the stage, when I reflect upon the situation which such a man as 
Mr. P#*e holds thereon, and in how favourable.a light he is considered by 
many people. Few men commence acters without one requisite for the un- 
dertaking. Mr. P**e, alone, has mot one. A clumsy and inelegant figure, a 
whining, unmusical voice, and a face with about as much variety of expres - 
sion as is to be seen in the signs of the Saracen’s Head, and bearing no slight 
resemblance to the pleasing visages which ornament the knockers of our doors ; 
—such is Mr. P*#*e. What his merits may be it would be in vain to inquire, 
Like Orlando, ‘* He only fills up a place on the stage, which may be better 
supplied when he has made it empty.” 


+ Monotony! monotony! monotony !—There, you have a complete deserip- 
_ uon of Mr, P*w*ll's acting in three words, though one would have been am- 








ply sufficient. It is certainly an unlucky propensity, but I mever can hear Mr, 
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MRS. S*##L*NG AND MISS P*#LE. 


«© St*rl*ng and P**le, for what the poet cares, 
May sweetly warble through some trifling airs ; 
ip But till some ray of kind perception rests 
With genial heat upon their mindless breasts, 
They still must raise our pity or offence, 
Whene'er they claim an intercourse with sense.”’ 


MISS ST*PH*NS. 


‘* Not so the gentle St*ph*ns, she, whose form, | 
Sweet as her voice, can never fail to charm; 
Whose melting strain no strange eccentric skill 
As yet has tortured into modern thrill : 

She, if our bosoms are not wholly stecl, 

In poor Ophelia forces us to feel ; 

From Envy’s self roots up the ling’ring sigh, 

And spreads red anguish o’er her madd'ning eye. 
ie Yet of such gifts, though happily possess’d, 

She rather grows than rushes on the breast, 

And rather winds the passions to her course, 

Than strives to storm them by immediate force. 


Through the nice graces of her trembling lay, 


.: A just applause we ever gladly pay ; 

ea Her tender strain, so delicately clear, 

4, Steals, ever honeyed, on the heaviest ear. 

“4 ‘i P*w*ll moralize, or deliver a remarkably laudable sentiment, without being 
Hi seized with a violent inclination to laugh, His tragedy is certainly wonderful- — 
s ly comic; yet there is one man who thinks differeutly upon the subject, and 
a that one is—— Mr. P*w*il himsetf. Upon the revival of * t'auilet,’”’ at Dru- 


. ry-lane, two years ago, he played Claudius, and particularly requested that the 
mY , soliloquy commencing 


i en ** Oh! my offence is rank !” 

tip which is generally omitted, might nevertheless be retained on that occasion 
Ny . it: order to afford the audience an opportunity of admiring his powers of elo. 
hs cation. I heard him speak it once: 
4 w——'* 'T was as tedious as a twice-told tale, 


¥ | Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man.” 
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See through her Patty that engaging ease, 
Which gives ev'n silence requisites to please ; 
That winning something not to be defin'd, 
Which strikes by instant instinct on the mind; 
Glows with resistless fervour through a part, 
And wins at once the judgment and the heart *.” 


MR. Fe*C«TT. 


«¢ Mark with what vile vulgarity of stare, 

What low unmeaning impudence of air, 
The mud-ev'd Fetc*tt, whose relentless face 
No blush e’er crimson'd with a moment’s grace, 
Gapes round the house; regardless of his part, 
All brass in front, and marble all in heart. 
For him no scene, however it may flow 
With high-wrought wit, or agonizing woe, 

‘ ‘Once on his breast can fortunately steal, 
Or teach that ruthless bosom how to feel. 
Yet, though cut off from every just pretence 
To taste, to nature, decency, and sense ; 
Though no blest beam of sympathy e’er stole 
To rouse the deep stagnation of his soul ; 
Still while a Project * happily can please 
With brainless bustle, and with brutal ease ; 
While every human principle of breast, 
Falls vilely martyr'd.to a low-born jest, 
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* If Miss St*ph*ns be not a girl of a most gentle and endearing disposition, 
I'll burn my Lavater, and confess that I have no judgment in an honest 
face.” Like Duncan, on suchacountenance I’d ‘ build an absolute trust.”’ k 
Delightful as her singing certainly is,—~and it is far above any praise of mine, 
—it owes half its charms to the modesty and delicacy of her demeanour. 
Without a single feature which, separately considered, can be pronounced 
handsome, her countenance is nevertheless one of the most pleasing and en- 
gaging I ever witnessed. : 





t+ Admiral Project, in What's a Man of Fashion?” 
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There his wide want of sentiment and shame 
So nicely tallies with his author's aim, 
That truth herself must combat in his cause, 


* 
Bes. gE 


1 And yield the crown of infamous applause.” 
(To be continued.) 
*.* The nect Part will contain the characters of Mathews, Wallack, Murray, 


Kemble, Young, .Miss Foote, Miss O'Neill, Mrs. Glover, and Mrs. 
Mardyn. 





To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


Sir, 

Following the example of your correspondent, Dangle, Jun. who 
deserves much praise for his idea of the ‘‘ Shakspearian Lots,” 
which appeared in the Number of your Magazine for January, 
1815, I have sent a few characters, which were attached to the 
magnificent cake presented to the Corps Dramatique, by the late 
Lord Mayor, and supposed to have been drawn in the following or- 
der by the company in the Green-room, on Twelfth-might last. 

I am, Sir, yours, &e. 


Kenton-street, Jan. 8, 1816. k DELPINI. 
Bi ai P.S. That you!may be able to judge how fav I am correct ir. . 
an my assertion, I beg leave to inform you that I received my infor- 
i mation from a gentleman, who had it of an old woman, who 


heard it from a pastry-cook near the Change, who knew some- 
body that had a hand in the business. 


. THE GREEN-ROOM CAKE; 
ie OR 
* a 
4 TWELFTH-NIGHT CHARACTERS, FOR 1916. 
he | 
MR, K*¥*n, 
ii | Mark when he plays no vacancy of face, 
‘if Is rudely suffered once to intervene : 
. 4 Or check the growing business of the scene: 
“a For in his silence happily employ’d, 
; 


He looks continual meaning in the void, 
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Bids every glance with character be fraught, 
And swells each muscle with a burst of thought ; 
He hits, in short, upon that happy right, 

Which gives the finest essence of delight ; 

And, much too great for imitation grown, 

He boldly seeks a manner of his own. 


MR. C. K**B*E, 
Formed with some lines that happily express 
No little share of pity or distress, - 
With strong good sense and latitude of mind, 
A keen. conception, and a taste refined, 
A long acquaintance with those nicer arts, 
That read thro’ life, and study thro’ our hearts ; 
None against him a syllable can breathe, 
Or once dispute his title to a wreath ; 
Few men, in fact, at present on the stage, 
Deserve a warmer notice from the age. 


MR. O«eBer*y, 


Born to delight a laughter-loving age, 

And give fresh funds of humour to the stage, 
Mark with what strength of unaffected ease, 
The merry Orbeesry does ever please ; 

Tho’ bold, yet simple ; forcible, tho’ cool ; 
Vine without trick, and finish’d without rule. 


MISS Ne+*H, 

Her tender strain, so delicately clear, 

steals ever timed on the heaviest ear ; 

With sweet-tuned softness exquisitely warms, 
Fires without force, and without vigour charms. 


MR. D*#T#N. 
Lo! where he always grows upon our view, 
Correctly warm and vehemently true ; 
And, with a master’s nicety of art, 
He blends the jarring compounds of a part ; 
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Is smooth, yet fiery, destitute of trick, ! 4 
And ever happy when he wields a stick. | 4 


Did he from nature never seek to run, 

Nor strike at sense to gratify a pun ; 

Did he, adhering to his part alone, | 

Ne’er fill the scene with crotchets of his own ; 
The harshest censor, ev'n of modern days, 
Would then be wholly boundless in his praise. 


|i 


—_ 


MISS K*L#yY. 


The liveliest baggage on the modern stage, 
Whom every breast must honestly admire 

For nervous freedom and for hum’rous fire. 
And, tho’ no beauties with uncommon grace 
Swell in her form or brighten in her face, 
Yet will she please, and never cease to raise 
The rich-earn’d plaudits of a gen’ral praise. 


on MR. J* ##S, 


Framed at his birth a coxcomb for the stage, 
He soars the foremost fribble of the age ; 
And hits by chance on some egregious plan, 
A mere nice, prim, epitome of man. 
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MISS H#*#H#s, 


Much execution with much genius blends, 
And in one moment pleases and offends ; 

But in the brilliant noble style alone, 

Her latent fund of talent must be shewn ; 
Nor will she miss,if cautious in her aim, 
An high, an envied, eminence of fame. 
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MR. H**#L*Y, 


Though careful, always is alert ; 

Free, but not bold; and sprightly, but not pert. 
At honest farce we still behold him strive, 
Correctly warm, and cautiously alive ; 
And mark some strokes in Marplot, which reveal 
Be A taste to brighten and a breast to feel. 
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MRS. G#B*5S. 


So justly bold, and critically pert, 
Her ease, and life, incessantly divert. 


MR. M**D¥*¥N. 


Who can imagine but his worth will rise 

When things most charm us which we most despise? 
When much of trick, still more of vile grimace, 
Assume the mask of judgment and of grace ;_ 
Which against reason constantly delight, 

But shock the judgment and amuse the sight ; 

Are fine, tho’ fulsome ; masterly, tho’ wrong ; 
Rich, tho’ depraved ; and impotent, tho’ strong. 


_MR. A*B*TT. 





From strict propriety and care, 

Must here be ranked a tolerable player ; 

Small as his various characters appear, 

He ne'er offends our vision, or our ear, 

But always decent, perfect, and in place, 

Fills his short walk with judgment and with grace. 


MR. L#S##N, 


A most sublime stupidity of face, 
As dead to sense, as destitute of grace. 


MR. _C##wey,.. 


Blest with the happiest nothingness of form _ 
Which nature e’er with being strove to warm, 
C**wey, in all his tininess of state, 

Resists his stars, and counteracts his fate ; 
Scarce did the drama ever yet produce 

So poor an actor, half so fit for use. 


MR. C*#CeMeeT, 


A first-rate actor of th’ inferior kind, 
Best when least shewn, and happiest when confin’d. 
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THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 
No. XVI. 


EDWARD KNIGHT. 


Mr. KxiGut is a singular instance of industry united with ta- 
jJent; of industry that is neither wearied by labour nor abated by 
success ; and of talent that, exercised only upon secondary ob- 
jects, yet gives to them the dignity of first-rate excellence from 
its own perfection. This may appear exceeding praise to those 
who bear in mind the talent of Emerv; but we must rem nd our 
readers that Knight is not confined to the path of countrvnien, as 
is the case with his great rival; be is equally excellent in the deli- 
neation of age and avarice, as in Varland, or of bustle and viva- 
city, as in Bantum, and the Manager in Quadrupeds. Nor 
does the augument rest here: even in countrymen he equals Eme- 
ry, though his excellence is not of the same kind; but as this is 
a point not generally understood, it requires some explanation. 

It has been the common idea that the character of the York- 
shireman, however moditied by circumstance, is crafty, rough, 
and selfish; and such is it as represented, admirably represented, 
by Emery. But this character is peculiar only to one part of 
Yorkshire ; in West Riding, where the constant habit of traffic, 
especially in horses, sharpens the mind of men, and where self- 
interest finds its best aid in cunning, the character naturally be- 
comes selfish, crafty, and rude The heart is gradually closed up 
against the finer feelings, for there is no value set upon them, 
and each man quickly loses all regard for that which has no value 
in the eyes of others. Besides, every one heing intent, without 
ceasing, in promoting his own interest at the expense of others, 
the general mass, of course, has but one character of selfish 
hardness. ) 

Now, in the East Riding, agriculture is the occupation of the in- 
habitants; each individual inherits the manners and language hand- 
ed down from father to son through a series of ages, unchanged and 
un:Iloyed. There is nothing in his employment, nor in the habits 
of those with whom he mixes, to create hardness. He is not cun- 





} 4 ning, because there is nothing that calls for craft; what he gains 
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must be by labour; all the powers of his mind and body are 
turned to that one point, and, in consequence, his character 
loses noae of its pristine simplicity. 

These opposed causes produce two characters utterly distinet in 
language, thoughts, and habits. While the Yorkshireman of the 
West-Riding is, as we have described, crafty, rude, and self-in- 
terested, the inhabitant of the East Riding i is mild, simple, and 


benevolent. Their dialects are equally opposite; the one is hard, 


the other is particularly soft; the tone of language in the one is 
coarse, in the other the cadence is remarkable for its suavity. 

Whoever has attentively observed Knight and Emery must have 
discovered this essential difference ; both are equally true to na- 
ture, but they copy from different originals. 

But the talent of vir Knight is by no means limited to this pe- 
culiar sort of character ; he takes a much wider range: he excels 
in delineating the decrepit action and feeble intellect of age, as well 
as the vivacity and bustle of youth. His Varland and his Splat- 
terdush, and more particularly Blazean, although so opposite in 
themselves, are equally deserving the warmest commendation.— 
Few actors have so perfect a power of going out of themselves, 
and entering into the characters to be assumed: he flings his very 
soul into them—the arch, the simple, the dull, the vivacious, are 
to him the same ; his energy, his strong feeling of character, like 
atorrent carries every thing ajlong with it. Yet with all this 
quickness, no man ever toiled “more earnestly in his profession ; 
no man has acquired a more perfect knowledge of the actor's art ; 
in all that constitutes what may be called its mechanism, he is 
a master ; and trifling as this may seem to those who only look 
at the whole of the theatric excellence, without understanding its 
composition, it is yet absolutely necessary to form the complete 
actor. . 

Some defects, of course, are mingled with this excellence ; for 
what talent is free from them? Often too great anxiety to please 
makes this gentleman fail in his efforts: for instance, in the Wood 
Demon, he fails altogether as Guelpho; not from any natural de- 
ficiency, but because, distrusting his own powers, his views be- 

come vague, and he endeavours to attain a something undefined, 
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which leads him from the height of excellence to the depth of 
failure. 








Mr. Knight is in stature short ; his voice is powerful, but tend- 
ing to shrillness ; his eyes not naturally brilliant, but strongly 
lighted up . by the workings of a restless and powerful mind ; 
his action is the most perfect of any comic actor on the stage. 
He sees and feels every thing with the eye and understanding 
of a painter; and in conseyuence, though always vivacious, 
he never outsteps the bounds of nature in his action. This is, no 
doubt, high praise, but it has been fairly earned. Genius is the 
greatest gift from Heaven; it is the enlivening ray, the immortal 
fire, that burns only in the heart of man, and elevates hing above 
the rest of the creation; and he, therefore, deserves our warmest 
admiration, whose industry repays the bounty of Providence by 
cultivating its benefits. 

G. 8, 








THE BUCK’S COMPLAINT. 





To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
SIR, 

From my youth upwards I have always considered myself a very 
tolerable, good sort of personage, not a little good-humoured, not 
a little jocose, and moreover, not a little knowing. In my timel 
have paid all due attention to the cut of a coat, and the formation 
of a boot; have sported shoes with pointed toes and square toes, 
high heels and low heels, with the rest of the world 3—in short, 
though never in the extreme, I was always considered a mighty 
fashionable little gentleman. Thus have I lived, respected by my 
neighbours, possessing lots of acquaintance, and (as the world 
goes). a tolerable assortment of friends. But fashion assumes all 
kinds of shapes; always before us, but never the same, she su- 
perintends our meat, drink, and clothing, our board and lodging, 
our things spiritual and things temporal, turning us and twisting 
us, Mr. Editor, like—like any thing. Now formerly I had no objec- 
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tion to her twisting me as much as she pleased, and I considered 

it perfectly immaterial to the rest of the world, and equally so with 

regard to myself, whether I appeared in the costume of present or 

former ages. But these days are gone, I fear, for ever; and I 

now proceed to give you the why and the wherefore. It has late- 

ly been the rage with my neighbours, acquaintance, and friends, 

above mentioned, to adjourn every Sunday to a conventicle, for the 

purpose of hearing a certain Mr. Emanuel Barebones hold forth 
extempore: 1 must confess I have always been satisfied with the 
doctrines of my worthy friend the Parson of the Parish, and there- 
fore for some time I vehemently resisted a call; but as I soon ob- 
served that men turned up their eyes at my approach, and thought 
me little better than a heathen, I determined for once to go and 
hear the gentleman, and at the same time endeavour to discover 
what heinous offences I had committed, and in what respect it 
would be advisable for me to turn over a new leaf with regard to 
the future. But, alas! tomy extreme consternation, I understand 
that turning over a.new leaf will not suffice ; I must absolutely en- 
ter a new book; for Mr. Barebones not only disapproves of the 
contents of my former volume of life, but even the binding is con- 
sidered an abomination. My Wellingtons, my Waterloos, and my 
‘Cossacks—my Benjamin and my Swallow-tail—my Toilenette and 
my Kerseymere,—must in future give place to Pepper and Salt, 
€n suit. 

I have been in the habit of going now and then to the Theatre, and 
your Theatrical Miscellany has always contributed to my amuse- 
ment once a-month; but I find I must now entirely give up these 
sinful lusts. My poor wife, who always appeared to me to be a 
tmaighty good sort of woman, has now discovered that our former 
deeds were “* but as filthy rags,’’ and not content with hearing 
Mr. Barebones twice a-day, or three times a-week, she makes him 
continually our guest for the intermediate days, always assuring 
me he is “ one of the lights of the world,” though I protest I was 
never so much in the dark, or so completely bewildered, as since 
that unlucky day when I first heard his voice. 

You see, Mr. Editor, I am in a fair way to be driven distracted, 
and am now giving vent to my sorrows in a garret up five pair of 
stairs, for should any of my evangelical household discover my 
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proceedings, I shall be thought little better than a malefactor. 
If you give this a corner in your Magazine, I shall trouble you 
with some more of my distresses next month. 
Yours, &c. 
PERTINAX PIPKIN. 
Bath, Jan. 16, 1416. . 
LE BOUQUET PARISIEN. 
. 


Iixtract of a Letter from Paris. 


ar a ¥% * * 


Académie Royale de Musique— Rue de Richelicu.—1 first at- 
tended this house, on the night of Talma’s benefit, 19th Oct. last, 
it being lent by the proprietors for that occasion, as the Francais was 
considered much too small for the accommodation of the expected 
auditory. The circumstance of a benefit being granted to an actor 
here on any other ground than that of his retirement from the stage, _ 
is very extraordinary. The present mark of court and public favour 
was bestowed on Talma as a signal tribute to his extraordinary 
talents, now in the'zenith of their power. and celebrity. The 
taste of the English, of whom Paris was full, seemed particularly 
complimented in the selection of the performances, which were 
‘¢ Hamlet” and ‘* Shakspeare Amoureux, ou La Piece a |’Etude,”’ 
an afterpiece in one act, by M. Duval. 

The audience-part of this fine Theatre appears of tbe same form 
and dimensions as that of Drury-Lane, though the stage is much 
more ample. ‘The large fluted columns which rise through the 
several tiers of boxes to the upper circle, give an air of grandeur 
to the body of the House, the prevailing colour of which is white 
ornamented with gold; the former is dirty, the latter tarnished ; 
and, in regard to freshness of aspect, the Opera-House seems to 
have as little to boast of as the other Theatres of Paris. The 
painted curtain here is very beautiful, and comprises a superb 
frame, with Parnassus and all its dynasty. The groupe of danc- 
ing Graces is much esteemed. The border is surrounded with 
wreaths inclosing names of celebrated composers. The Orches- 
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tra commenced with the masterly Overture to Demophoon, by 
Vivoagel, a young composer who, aftcr displaying astonishing — 
promise and talent, unfortunately fell a victim to low dissipa- 
tion, and died in Paris about twenty years ago. — 

The cast of ** Hamlet” was as follows :—Claudixs, M. Colson ; 
Polonius, M. Dumillard; Norcestes, Desmousseaux; Voltimand, 
Michelot ; Hamlet, Talma; Gertrude, Mile. Duchesnois; Ophelia, 
Mile. Bourgoin ; Elvira, Mile. Dupuis. 

The conduct of this tragedy is altogether different from our 
own: the hero of the piece does not make his appearance till 
the second act; and there is nothing finer on the stage than the 
entré of the French Hamlet. A dialogue is interrupted by the ra- 
pid entrance of some Courtiers, who announce, in a hurried 
manner, the alarm of the Court at the frightful outcries of the 
Prince, who is rushing through the Palace, fancying himself 
pursued by thé Ghost of his Father. In an instant you hear his 
frantic and broken exclamations, and he runs on the stage, 
which he courses with a terrific wildness, productive of the most 
wonderful effect. The entrance and powerful acting of Talma in 
this scene drew down thunders of applause, loud and continued 
as ever shook the walls of a Theatre. The introduction of the 
Urn, containing the ashes of the dead Monarch, forms a princi- 
pal feature of the fourth act; but the Kingly Ghost, though 
more than once fancied to ‘* walk the night,” dares not visibly to 
expose its exotic and unwonted head 'to the anti-spiritual blasts of a 
Parisian Parterre. Talma was nobly supported in the great seene 
with the Queen, by Mademoiselle Duchesnois. The life of the 
Royal Dane (for Hamlet is here the King) is spared in the French 
Drama from the ignoble fate of his English prototype. The 
Polonius is quite another guess sort of personage from ours; and 
the fair Ophelia is made the daughter of Claudius, who is a Con- 
spirer only, and quietly disposed of, in the end, behind the scenes. 
Neither Polonius or Ophelia have any thing to do with the rapier | 
or pool. Norcestes appears to stand in the place of Horatio, and 
as for Laertes, he is wholly wanting to the piece. The Queen 
perishes by her own dagger at the close of the play. 

The robes of Talma were of white and black, simply, but 


beautifully composed, and altogether unlike the highly improper 
~ Vox. VIII. H 
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costume which has obtained such illegitimate authority for itsclf 
oh the English stage The era of Hamlet was that of Macbeth, 
and of our Edward the Confessor, at whose Court the Roval Dane 
was received. Our own inexcusable dress-mongers attire him pre- 
cisely in the finery of the French Henry the Fourth, or the English 
James the First. Can any one invent an apology for the sad and 
blundering infatuation-that continues to us, at such a period as 
the present, an error, merely becidtse it is prescriptive, which 
any school-boy might be supposed capable of pointing out? So, 
in the “* Merry Wives of Windsor,” the scene of which carries 
back our imagination to the time of Falstaff, and Prince Hal, 
the women are always habited after the fashion of that of Shak- 
speare, because, I suppose, he wrote the play! Lcould never dis- 
cover any other possible association; they night as well continue 
to dress Cato in the costume of Addison, or Alexander the Great 
like Nathanial Lee; or, as the Macedonian hero was seen, indeed, 
not long since by a friend ot ours at Lyons, in an embroidered 
suit, as stiff as buckram, a cocked-hat and feather, and a fine full 
powdered wig; yet how is this more absurd than the representa- 
tion of 4lexander at Covent-Garden? In. the Banyuet scene of 
this tragedy, the quarrel, which terminates only with the death 
of Clytus, arises entirely from the surly veteran refusing to adopt 
the white mantle of the Persians, worn by all the others at the 
feast: yet this simple distinction is wholly lost sight of on our 
Classical stage, and the audience is left to wonder at the foolish 
obstinacy of both parties, about imposing or refusing the occa- 
sional wear of ‘a robe produced and exhibited before them, which, 
with reference to Clytus, looks only like the forgotten remainder 
of - his owm habiliments, and differs in no respect whatever from 
the shewy and various costume in which his associates around 
him are seen attired, and who have been recognized in no other 
throughout the play. 

That the stage of an enlightened nation should unfold to us a 
constant volume of curious and instructive information on points 
like these, hemned round, as it is, by the pupils of art and sci- 
ence, and rich in “ all appliances and means to boot,” is, gene- 
rally, no more than we have a right to expect, but it seems in- 
credible that the representation of the finest plays of our best 
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travic writers, should in these essential respects be left open as 
they are to an animadversion which it would be difficult to ren- 
cer too severe. 

«© Shakspeare Amoureux” is founded on the old anecdote of a 
love intrigue in which the Bard was said to have engaged, at the 
expence of his friend Burbage, whom he supplanted by a stage 
trick of no mean notability. M. Duval, in shaping this odd story 
into a farce, has been driven to rather curious ‘* confusions look 
you,” as to the relation it continues to preserve to its hero. He 
has given us, in his heroine, ‘an actress ‘‘ du Thédtre de Londres” 


in the time of ‘* la Reine Elizabeth,” and has converted the poet 
(in the meridian of his subsequent fame) into an amorous bache- 
jor of twice the aye at which he actually married. 

The characters are merely Shakspeare, his enamorata Clarence, 
and Anna, her femme de-chambre. : 

The Poéte Tragique Angluis, as he is’ called in’ the printed 
copy of the piece, was played by ‘l'alma, who dressed him out very 
gaily: the pattern of the’ jacket being, if ‘mistake ‘not, ‘of the 
oft-rendered effigies prefixed to Ayscough’s volume’ of‘ his plays. 

There is a good scene, where, in’ téaching’ Clarence’ (detight- 
fully performed by Mademoiselle Mars)‘‘some bpeechés for ‘a’ part 
in“ Richard the Third,” ‘the Dramatist, who is: jealous, ‘falls sud- 
dently from his poetics into a fierce and ‘bitter inveétive against the 
perfidy of the sex. Observing him, .shé sayd quietly apart—* Il 
compose sa scene."’ He paces the stage with’ fury} ‘and his denun- 
ciations rage with increasing violence;she ‘thinks’ he is altering 
“* Othello,”"—he proceeds,——“* dh! que c'est bien!” ‘remarks Cla- 
rence, with the utmost unconsciousness :-—“ Je dondrais pouvoir 
répondre.”"—Shakspeare raves, and bids hét'tremble for the con- 
sequences of her treacher —< C'est "parfait !-T''says'she; with the 
highest satisfaction. The servant at length rushes in to know the 
cause of all the uproar, and her mistress exclaims in the greatest 
distress and indignation, that she has interrupted the composition 
of the finest tragedy that ever was imagined. 

The ballet of «* Le Retour du Zephyr” succeeded ‘* Shakspeare 
Amoureux,” in the Finale of which the elder Vestris received the 
welcome of much good-humoured applaust.’ Albert and Made- 
inoiselle Gosselin are the principal dancers at this establishment, 
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and enjoy the highest popularity. The stage was well filled, but 
the discrepant mixture of French millinery, with the mythologi- 


cal costume of the female characters, spoiled, as usuai, the whole - 


effect of the scene, which otherwise possessed supericr beauty and 
attraction. The music of this ballet, which was played last sea- 
son in London, would gather too much praise in being admitted 
to the credit of mediocrity. 

The house, which abounded with les Anglais, was crowded to 
the ceiling, and hundreds were unable to obtain admission.— 
Tickets were sold and resold on inordinate terms at the entrances, 
by low speculators, who had contrived to secure them for their 
own well-caltculated profit. The prices at the door, (the rise of 
which on the benefit nights of popular actors is allowed as a cus- 
tomary compliment to their talents by the Parisians) were, to the 
pit, six francs, (5s.), and to the boxes twenty, (163s. 8d.*) The 
confessed receipts of the house were thirty-one thousand francs, 
(about £1291). The confession should have extended to at least 
Jive thousand francs more. This was independent of presents.— 
The Duke of Wellington sent 50+. 

The suecess of this representation of ‘‘ Hamlet,” which had not 
before been aeted for some years, occasioned its repetition a few 
nights after at the ThéAtre Francais, which was completely filled, 
and notwithstanding the prices (which I have before given you) are 
comparatively low; the receipts were, exclusive of the hired boxes, 
five thousand three hundred francs. Including them, we may ratc 
the amount at seven thousand. After the play, Talma and Du- 
chesnois were enthusiastically demanded by the audience, and 
they accordingly appeared, to receive the reward of unbounded 
acclamations, for efforts, doubtless, to be ranked among the 
noblest of their art. The tragedy is now frequently performed. 


* * * * * 


* The usual prices of admission to the Opera House are from three franes 


éwelve sous (3s.) to ten francs (8s. 4d.) The performances take place three 
times a week. 


+ l.eend you a copy of his Grace’s letter. 
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LETTER FRUM THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON TO TALMA,. 





Mon CHER Monstfur TALMA, a Paris, ce 25 Octobre, 1815. 


J'ai & vous faire mille excuses de ne vous avoir pas deja te- 
moigné toute la satisfaction que j'ai eprouvé & vous voir dans 
Hamlet la semaine passée; mais j'ai beaucoup A wroccuper, et 
je suis sur que vous me pardonnerez. Je vous suis aussi, endetté 
pour ma loge ; et je m’en acquitte par linclus que je vous prie 
d'accepter. | 

Votre trés fidele serviteur, 


(Signé) WELLINGTON, 


(Translation.) 

My Dear Mr. Tacoma, Paris, Oct. 25, 1815. 
~ I have to make a thousand excuses for not having testified to 
you before, all the pleasure you afforded me last week in the part 
of Hamlet ; but I have been much occupied, and I am sure you 
will pardon me. Iam also indebted to you for my box, and I 

acquit myself by the inclosed,* which I beg you to accept. 

Your very faithful servant, 
WELLINGTON. 


Thédtre de la Porte St. Martin,—Boulevard St. Martin. This 
house was originally built for the performance of Operas. It has 
nothing to distinguish it particularly from the other Theatres 
of the French Metropolis. It has its four or five tiers of boxes, 
with their faded-looking fronts: its Parterre, wherein you find' 
nothing but men; its Orchestra (i.e. the seats with hacks, behind 
the Musicians ;) its Balcony, or sweep of seats projecting from the 
first tier over the pit; its handsome central light, and a stage 
larger, by admeasurement, than that of Drury-Lane, which, by 
the bye, is smaller than most of the stages in Paris 

{ found the performers, on my entrance, just concluding a 
piece called ‘‘ Boniface pointu et sa Famille,” a temporary effu- 
sion, produced in compliment to-Louis XVIIL; whose bust, encir- 
cled with laurel, stood on’a pedestal, with:n a small temple at 


* Fifty pounds, 
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the back of the scene. The main attraction of the eveniny wa- 
the representation (I believe the hundredth) of the celebrated: 
melo-drame of ‘* La Pie Voleuse,” which has been translated and 
produced in London at the winter houses. It would be an ice 

task to talk of the merits of this production, the suecess of 
which has been here so complete. Mr. Pocock’s melo-drame | 
have read but not seen. It is a frittered but ingenious spoliation 
of the original, all the charming, natural, and quiet domesticity 
of which seems sacrificed for Corent-Garden points,—exageerated | 
Sts and starts of speaking pantomime,—hurried dashes of story 
and passion, crowded together as if written by Ned Rapid, un- 
seemly comicalities, and every other sad compliance with the worst 
reqnisitions of a London Green-room of the present day. The 
Drury-lane Translation (by Mr. C.) is simply beter because it is 
more literal, but it is deficient in tasteful adaptation. TIT give it 
the preference, as proceeding from a hand unspoilt by modern 
scene-vamping, and retaining a due regard for the beauty of the 
original procuction ; though the fault in the cast, of rendering 
the dark-hued and important character of the Bailly the property 
of a comic performer, must be regarded as highly injurious to the 
general effect *. 

Mademoiselle Jenny Vertpré is a great favourite in the part of 
Annette, and nothing can be finer than the performance of M. 
Emilie as the representative of the Bailly. A very wolf in aspect. 
malgré his well-acted smiles and hypocritical gentleness, his de- 
sires, peering through the smooth and protecting garb of com- 
placent authority; are all of the “ bloody, starved, and raven- 
ous.” The attention of the audience, throughout the perform- 
ance, was that of the highest interest, and perfectly devoted to the 
business of the stage, as I have always found it at every theatr< 
I have hitherto visited in this country. The price of admission 
to a box on the side of the second circle is two francs and eight 
sous—two shillings. 


* The appearance of Munden on the stage, with all his rich Crack humour, 


becomes identified in the mind with the presentation of Farce on its broadest 


scale. I am, therefore, at a loss to conceive how the characteristic interest at- 


tached to the villain of the piece in the original, can be justly consulted in sx 
appropriating the part. ; 
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There is nothing attractive about the exterior, or in the lobby 
departinent of the Thé&tre de la Porte St. Martin, The entrances. 
and staircases have not the least aflinity to lightness or hand- 
~uimeness, and the house throughout in point of ornament, &c. 
stands greatly in need of repair. It is always fully attended, and 
is well situated, being in a populous quarter of the Boulevards. 

* + * * * 


Paris, Dee, 7, Lely. 


DEFENCE OF MISS RELLY, 
To the Editor of the Theatrical feguisttor, 


Sik, 


As your Magazine seems at all times to be just and impartial 
in its Theatrical Criticisms, I hope I shall not offend you, by the 
following remarks. In your last number, I noticed rather a se- 
vere attack on Miss Kelly,‘ for a breach (as you appear to think 
it) of female decorum, in her frequent representations of male 
characters. Now sir, this may be a crime, totally out of her 
power to avoid, being obliged, by the rules of her calling, to 
take any character in her /ine of acting ; besides, why should she 
alone be made the object of your censure? There are_ many 

_temales on the boards of our theatres, who assume the masculine 
attire full-as frequently. At Covent-Garden Theatre, Miss Booth, 
for instance, in almost every new afterpiece we find personating 
this sort of charcter. I need only recal to your mind Florio, 
in the ‘ Forest of Bondy,” Claudio in the ‘* Wandering Boys,” 
Little Pickle in the ‘« Spoiled Child,” and a tight little sailor in 
« John Du Bart.” If it benot thought proper for females to play 
these characters, they must be banished from the stage, as we 
have no youths at either house, who are at all capable of taking 
then. At the same time’ Mr. Editor, I equally condemn with 
you, so much of that masculine deportment, ‘and manly dress, 
which both these females, think proper to assume. In a modest 
tunic vest, and adopting a simple unaffected manner, they would 

vive far more satisfaction to the audience in general, (though not 
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to the galleries, perchance,) than by strutting and stamping, 
about the stage, and appearing not only to have put on male 
attire, but manly feelings also. Such over-acting creates dis- 
gust, and draws down merited contempt. 

There are many other female performers, to whom this hint 
would be of much service. Iam sorry to notice, that both 
Miss Kelly, and Miss Booth, are made the fags of their respective 
Theatres. The /atier in particular is thrust into every farce and 
afterpiece, and never appears in a play, unless to fill the place of 
some one who is indisposed. Juliet (the other night,) Miss 
O'Neill being taken ill, was, at a few hours’ notice, assigned to 
Miss Booth, and she went through the part admirably. She is an 
actress of merit, her range of characters is extensive, and she is 
a deserved favourite with the public. Her condescension and 
good nature should not therefore be imposed upon. I trust you 
will excuse the length to which I have extended my remarks on 
the above subject. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obliged servant, 


OBSERVER. 
Russell-square, Jan. 12, 1816. 





REPLY TO « OBSERVER.” 


Sir, 


Your letter, containing some animadversions on the critique on 
<« My Spouse and I," which appeared in the last number of Tue 
Inavisitog, has just reached me, and I hasten to reply toit. To 
this 1 am impelled by two considerations: in the first place, that 
I may not appear to have advanced opinions which I shrink from 
defending; and secondly, because the subject appears to me to 
involve a question of no slight moment, both with regard to the 
character of the Stage, and of some of its brightest ornaments. 

Upon the impropriety of the practice under consideration, viz. the 
personation of male characters by females, it seems we are both 


asreed. Indeed I never yet met with any one at all inclined to 
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defend it, except,. perchance, some of those despicable beings in 
the shape of men, who infest our theatres at half-price, solely, as 
it would seem, to annoy the peaceable part of the audience, and 
render themselves contemptible ; but I can scarcely conceive a great- 
er object of pity than an actress who can feel gratified by their 
approbation. 

Your sole complaint then is,—not that I have attacked the cus- 
tum, but that I have confined my censure of its adoption to the 
case of Miss Kelly. Surely, however, this assertion is not correct: 
in reprobating the practice, 1, of course, reprobated all its sup- 
porters; and had Miss Booth happened to have been the heroine 
of ‘© My. Spouse and I,”’ I should have treated her with just as 
little ceremony as I did-Miss Kelly. It is very certain that Miss 
B. has lately assumed the male attire in several new afterpieces, 
(though, by the way, I was not aware that ‘* The Spoil'd Child” 
was one of that description,) and it is equally certain that in so 
doing she degraded herself. It may be, as you assert, that ac- 
tresses are compelled to appear in such characters ; I am not suf- 
ficiently intimate with the rules by which the players are governed 
to know whether or not such is the case; but even admitting this, 
the indecency of the thing is still the same. Let any man ima- 
gine what his own feelings would be at séeing his wife or daugh- 
ter thus shamefully exposed. ‘There is no one who would not 
shrink from the idea with horror. 

I have thus, Sir, endeavoured tu reply to your letter, though I 
scarcely know whether any reply was necessary, seeing that we are 
both of the same opinion. I repeat, however, that in singling 
out Miss Kelly for remark, I was by no means actuated by any 


wish to injure her in the opinion of the public ; any one who knows 


me will, I am certain, acquit me of such intention, since, so far 
from being her enemy, I have repeatedly subjected myself to ridi- 
cule (whether deserved or not) for my ardent eulogiums on her act- 
ing ; and it is because I consider her to be by far the best actress 
upon the Stage, that I feel the greater regret at her persevering in 
a custom so exactly calculated to weaken her claim to that cha- 
racter. | | 

With respect to the article on “* My Spouse and I,” as a -cri- 
tique, I freely give it up to whatever censure it may deserve; but 

Vou, VILL. L 
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my strictures on the assumption of male attire by females I never 
will retract. Ina respectful. an ardent, an enthusiastic admira- 
tion of Woman, I yield to no one; and, entertaining such senti- 
ments as these, how can I patiently see her degraded. most shame- 
fully, most grossly ? 

THE AUTHOR OF THE CRITIQUE ON 


‘© MY SPOUSE AND I.” 
January 19, 1816. 





ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF THEATRES. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
SIR, | 

T am surprised that in the construction of Theatres no effectual 
attempt has been made to place the stage in such a situation, or to 
build them in sucha manner, as to render the voices of the per- 
formers audible throughout the house. « In the generality of 
Theatres no attention appears to have been paid to this important 
object, yet I am inclined to think that it may be practicable in a 
great degree. That an improvement in this respect, in the con- 
struction of Theatres, would be of the utmost utility and conve- 
nience, both to actors and audience, can scarcely be doubted. It 
might likewise be highly beneficial to the interests of the Drama, 
inasmuch as it would tend to bring forward many actors whose 
natural inclinations or genius perhaps qualify them for the Stage, 
but who may be deterred from following the profession, either by 
the weakness of their voices or the fear of injuring their health by 
the too great exertion of voice to which an actor is subjected. 
Even one London Theatre, erected with an improvement of this 
sort, i.e. (to render it more evident and intelligible) possessing 
in a degree thé quality of the celebrated Whispering Gallery in St. 
Paul's, London, would be of great benefit in the above respects, 
The fact noticed in the following passage from the ‘‘ Travels in 
Italy” of that beautiful writer Dr. Moore, constitutes of itself a 
proof that the erection of Theatres thus improved is in some situ- 
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ations practicable. He says, ‘‘ The Theatre at Parma is the larg- 
-estin Europe. It is so favourable to the voice that a whisper 
from the -tage is heard all over this immense house, but nobody 
tells us on what circumstance in the construction this surprising 
effect dep-nds.” IT shall be happy if this article should prove the 
means of calling the attention of architects or managers of The- 


atres to this important object of theatrical economy. It will like- 


wise give ime pleasure to have the opinion of any such Gentleman 
respecting it, in a future N® of the THeatricat In avuisiTor, or 
to have any of my own ideas on the subject corrected by their su- 
perior knowledge. : 

J. A. 
Edinburgh, Dec. 16, 1815. 








Literary Beviclw. 


‘6 LEGIMUS ALIQUA NE LEGANTUR,” 
St. Augustine. 


Old English Plays; being a Selection from the Early Dramatic Writers. Six 
vols. 6vo. Martin, 1814-1815, 3/. 14s. royal paper, 61. 6s. 


The unrivalled beauties which the works of our early dramatists 
discover, are so universally acknowledged, that it must be quite 
unnecessary to insist upon the subject here. The profundity and 
intenseness of thought, the nervous and glowing language, the 
masterly delineations of character, and the fine moral lessons 
which they display can nowhere be paralleled, and it is one of the 
most cheering characteristics of the taste of the present age, that 
they have in a great measure been rescued from the oblivion in 
which, with a few exceptions, they so long had Jain, and once 
more received that degree of attention and applause to which their 
merits so richly entitle them. Tis resuscitation, however, has 
greatly been owing to the spirit and enterprise of booksellers, di- 
rected and encouraged by the judgment of a few men whose taste 
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and talents enabled them duly to appreciate the value of those 
works which were so tastelessly neglected. It is, indeed, only 
through the medium of these reprints, that any knowledge can be 


gained of the plays of many of our early dramatists The ort- 





- ginal copies are scarcely ever to be met with, and it must be to- 


tally needless to advert to the enormous expenditure which is re- 
quisite to obtain possession of them, insomuch, that it is totally 
out of the power of any man of alimited income to form a tolera- 
ble collection. We therefore do not hesitate to acknowledge the 
obligations we are under to the editor of the present collection, 
who has enabled the public to obtain, at a trifling price, many 
most beautiful productions of the early school of English dramatic 
poetry, which were before inaccessible to all, save a few collec- 
tors. During the progress of the work, he has encountered many 
and severe attacks upon its conduct, but he may safely flatter 
himself, that long after the lucubrations of his adversaries shall 
be forgotten, his labours will ensure to him the praise and grati- 
tude of numberless future readers, who, like ourselves, may have 
experienced the difficulty of obtaining elsewhere a perusal of the 
plays he has here re-published. 

It, indeed, appears to be highly probable that nearly the whole 
of the productions of the fathers of the English Diama, will gra- 
dually be reprinted. Mr. Octavius Gilchrist, the able champion 
of Ben Jonson, announces a new edition of Dodslev’s Collection, 
with considerable additions ; the dramas of Shirley, it is’ well 
known, have been long in preparation for the press, and the edi- 
tor of the work before us, states in his preface, that the plays of 
Brome, sometime servant to, and afterwards the friend and_ fel- 
low-labourer of, Ben Jonson, are arranging for the press, by a 
gentleman who possesses a complete copy of his works. This looks 
well; and it is doubly pleasing, amidst the rage for sound and 
shew, which appears to pervade the majority of the frequenters 
of the Theatre, to know that there are still a few superior minds, 
who have not lost all relish for such noble and exquisite produc- 
tions as those now under review. Tobe anadmirer of the Drama, 
is, however, a very different thing, now-a-days, from being an 
admirer of the Theatre. : 


The editor has prefixed a very sensible and well written preface, 
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from which we make the following extract. It will shew that he 
has formed A just estimate of the merits of the productions, the 


publication of which he has superintended : 


«¢ The early English, Drama is not only deserving consideration for its sn- 
periority over every other of our own country, but particularly so as a Vation- 
a! and original Drama, regulated by its own laws, and, of course, only to be 
estimated hy them: for, as it has of late been justly observed, ‘ There is no 
monopoly of poetry for certain ages or nations; and, consequently, that 
despotisin in taste, by which it is attempted to make those rules universal 
which were at first, perhaps, arbitrarily established, is a pretension which 


ought never to be allowed.’ It has been asserted, and the Editor believes 


justly, notwithstanding the distance of time by which it preceded it, that we 


are indebted for this. glorious distinction, with which no nation, Greece, and 
perhaps Spain, excepted, can contend with us, to the Reformation. In the 
chivalrous ages which preceded that eventful period, literary honours, and, 
indeed, literature itself seems to have been held, as by prescriptive right, by 
the higher classes of society, and the members of the religious houses, but 
at that great revolution of opinion, the barriers were hroken down, and all 
classes of society burst into the arena, to contend without distinction. The 
translation of. the Bible only, independently of the advantages derived by re- 
ligion and pure morality, was of great and essential advantage ; it opened to 
all the purest springs of knowledge, and wisdom, and poetry; and the Dra- 
matic writers of that age availed themselves of the advantages it held out. 
It must be evident to every man conversant with their writings, that it was 
their constant and undeviating study; it was ‘* familiar to them a- 


household words;’” what wonder is it, then, that, containing as it does» 
‘* the noblest poems that ever were wrote in the world, ’* they should catch 
** some‘ of the sacred fire,” some of that noble daring, and enthusiasm, 
that everywhere animate and enlighten the works of their inspired masters ? 
The Reformation, therefore, ploughed and cleared the surface of an almost 
uncultivated soil, spreading the seeds of instruction, that in the reigns ot 
Elizabeth and James burst forth into a rich and luxuriant harvest. Not that 
other causes are not discoverable: the Reformation, as to the purposes of 
poetry, would not, perhaps, have been attended with such consequences had it 
occurred at any other period ; the age was singularly fitted forthe full display of 
poetic genius; criticism was not then strong enough to wield its leaden mace; there 
then existed no established tribunals at which the poet might fear to be ar- 
raigned ; there were then no acknowledged standards of excellence to which 


enthusiasm was to tame down its excursive spirit; the feeling and the sensibi- 


* Seward’s Preface to Beaumont and Fletcher. ‘See, also, the 51st and 57th 
Papers in the Adventurer. 
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lity of the pvet alone regulated its course; superstition, with ‘* its flocking 
shadows «le, that vanish into “ thin air,” before the grey tints that har- 
binger the morning of pliicsophical inquiry, was yet sufficiently embodied for 
the purposes of poetry ; and it has been just!y observed that ‘* the Shakspeare 
of a more instructed and polished age, would not have given us a magician 
darkening the sun at noon, the sabbath of the witches, and toe ealdron of in- 
cantation. ea 

‘© While the dramatic writers of other nations, modelling themselves on 
excellence that had received the applauding testimony of ages, sunk into cold 
formality ; tricked up in stately diction, and wordy sentiment, the vigorous 
and unrestrained genius of our own, opened a rich and unexplored .mine in 
the depth of human passion and human feeling: the heart was the subject of 
their examination, ‘ and its strange and inward workings, the machinery 
which they delighted to employ :’ they removed the film that obscures our na- 
ture, and penetrated at once into the secret recesses of the bosom: thus in- 
timate withthe springs of action, they never laboured to depict the progress 
of the passion; they struck at once the chord which vibrated to the heart, 
and left the rest to imagination and feeling. They were philosophers too, and 
that of the highest order; philosophy was with them, what Milton des- 
eribes it 

‘ Musical as is Apollo’s lute :’ 

and their language, in every pause in the actign, or in its progress, where 
the character, or where circumstances would admit, abounded with the 
sweetest and most delicious poetry ; for its boldest flights 


‘ This visible nature, and this common world, 
* Were all too narrow.’ 

The work is very neatly and correctly printed, and the accom- 
panying notes, by the editor, in general manifest a perfect ac- 
quaintance with the compositions of our early writers, and a fit- 
ness for the task he has undertaken. We, however, think that 
many of them might have been dispensed with; we often find 
words and phrases explained which must be perfectly familiar and 
intelligible to every one who has the slightest intimacy with 
the writings of that age, and sometimes we are favoured with ex- 
planations of terms which are even now in daily use. These, howe- 
ver, are slight objections, and detract nothing from the general 
excellence of the work, which will doubtless find a place in the 
library of every lover of the drama, and form a necessary compa- 
nion to the collection of a similar nature by Dodsley and others. 

' J. 
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NEW MUSIG, &c. 


My Spouse and I, an Operatical Farce, performed with the greatest applause 
at the Theatre Royal Drury-Lane, Composed, and most respectfully in- 
scribed to the Nohlemen and Gentlemen forming the Sub Committee of the 
Theatre, by J. Whitaker. London, Button, Whitaker, and Beadneil. 8s. 


In this composition there are some remarkably pretty airs and 
trios. The ‘* Boy and the Butterfly” calls for particular notice ; 
and we lament that the limits of our-work prevent our entering 
more fully into the merits of this excellent production. 


The Nightingale Club, sung with unprecedented applause, by Mr. Mathews, 
at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, in the favourite Musical Farce, ‘‘A Chip 
of the Old Block,” by J. Whitaker. London, Button, Whitaker, and 
Beadnell, 2s. ‘ 


The comic style of Mr. Mathews’ singing, is so well known, 
that it is unnecessary-for us to state, that the chief attraction 


_of his songs consists in the words, and that the composition is 


but a secondary consideration. The music of this song, however, 
is an exception to the general rule, and is in itself worthy of 
praise, independently of the drollery of the words. 


The frish Duel, or the Loves of Paddy Whack-Mack-crack, and Mr. Makir- 
kincroft for Katty O’ Donohoo, sung by Mr. Johnstone, with unhounded 
applause in the new Comedy called ‘‘ Where to find a Friend;” by the late 
Mr. Reeve. London, Button, Whitaker,,and Beadnell. 1s. 6d. 


The remarks on the former article, apply precisely to this pro- 
duction, with the exception that the air is somewhat more 
sombre. 


Portrait of Mr. Liston, engraved and published by Robert Newton, 33, 
Argyle-street, 1815. Proof5s. Print 3s. 


This is a most admirable likeness and reflects much credit 
upon the talent of the artist; it is a matter of surprise to us, 
that it has not attracted more general notice. 

W. 
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‘© Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write; ther 
are fishing-boats, which the Buccanneers of Literature do not condescend t 
sink, burn, and destroy. Young poets may safefy try their strength in them, 
and that they should try their strength before the public, without danger ot 


any shame from failure, is highly de-irable.” SOUTHEY. 





MEMORY. 
Hence, Mem'ry, hence! thy torturing pow'r 
Can never bring this bosom peace ; 
Can never cheer one lonely hour, 
Or bid the throb of sorrow cease. 
Mem'ry, thy glass presents to me 


No scenes save those of agony ! 


_ For, ah! thou tell’st of woes gone by, 


Of long lone days of care and sorrow ; 
And nights, in which the sleepless eye 

Ne’er wished to view another morrow. 
Meim'ry, thy mirror shews to me 


No scenes, save those of misery. 


Thou tell’st me, too, of love’s deceit, 

And friendship’s vows, remember’d never ; 
Of Hope, that gay ideal cheat; 

Who first beguiles, then flies for ever. 
Mein’ry, thy mirror shews to me 
No scenes from care and sorrow free. 


No, Mem'ry, no! thou can’st not chase 
The bitter tear-drop from mine eye, 
Or light with joy this pallid face, 
Or check the bosom’s struggling sigh. 
Mem'ry, thy mirror shews to me 
Sad scenes of endless misery. 


Woburn Place, 12th Dec, 1815. M. H, 
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LINES 


Occasioned by a young Bride appearing too fond of her Husband 
seh in public company 
2 J hate this loving, modern fashion, 
< It bespeaks a vulyar.mind ; 
| Give me purity of passion, 
a Glowing warm, yet SUH refin’d, 
j Love should never be obtruded > 
4 On the passing stranger's sight ; 
é When from vulgar eyes excluded, . 
is Then it shines with fairest light. 
bi 
“As the modest flow’r, which blows 
When ‘tis midnight’s silent hour, 
And will ne'er its sweets disclose 
3 To the Sun’s meridian pow'r: 
; As the stream which chilly glides 
& Through Hammon’s shades, so cold and clear, 
‘ Flows with warmer, brighter tides, 
; When day is gone, and night is near: 
So should youthful lovers be, 
When observers are in view ; 
: But, from observation free, 
‘i Glow as warm,’ as tender too. 
: : WERTER, 
Z THE FAREWELL, 


Come, lay those pouting lips to mine, 
Give me once more that melting kiss ; 
For soon the fleeting steps of time 


Will call me far from scenes like this. 


Come; twine those lily arms round mine, 
Press me still closer to thy heart ; 
For soon the fleeting steps of time | 


Will doom us for an age to part. 
Vou VIII. K 
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Come lay thy heart against my breast, 
And let me feel it beating there ; 
I'll bid the little flutterer rest, 
I'll bid it hope, and not despair. 


I'll tell it not to be forlorn, 

Since pleasure’s path is strewn with roses, 
But bid it shun the cruel thorn, 

Which oft amid that flower reposes. 


Come give me, love, another kiss, 
And then, alas ! away I'll flee 
But no! it is too great a bliss 
Thus—thus— I give it back to thee. 








WERTER. 





IMPROMPTU; 


On the Actors of Drury resolving to present Mr. Kean with a Cup, after 
his performance of Sir Giles Overreach. 


When Kean had finish'd t’other night, 
To mark his merit, their delight, 

Some wights propus'd to sup him ;— 
But Oxberry * thought his toil so great, 
That in his then exhausted state, 

*Twere better they should Cup him. 





A-BRAHAM’S FLIGHT. 


A little Jew a wife once took, 
Alas ! sad was his plight ! 

A scolding rib he soon forsook, 
And faith ’twas doing Right. 


Tavistock Place, COCU. 


* Mr. Oxberry was the first who proposed the cup. The sum of two 
hundred guincas is already subscribed. 
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Cheatrical Snquisition. 





4 ‘« Plus apud nos vera ratio valeat quam vulgi opinio.” 
: | .  CicrRo, 
‘ mE’ 
é KING’S THEATRE. : 
" ie 
; Saturday, 13th of January, 1816.—As far as a judicious selection 
_ xf talent is calculated to contribute to the amusement of the 
: public, and to improve the state of the treasury coffers, we may 
_ venture to augur that the present arrangements at this house bid 
; fair for the one, and that the manager may consequently presume 
¢ upon the other: his active endeavours to procure some performers 
| of the first abilities are highly praiseworthy, and we ‘hope his suc- 
: eessful exertions will meet with the encouragement they deserve. 
: The following is a correct list of the principal actors, &c. 
FOR THE VOCAL DEPARTMENT. 
Madame Mainvielle Fodor Signor Naldi 
; Madame Vestris Signor Begri 
“4 Madame Marconi Signor Le Vasseur 
Madame Ledoni Signor Rovedino, 
: Signora Luigi Signor Geni 
: Madame Galli Signor Righi 
2 _ Signor Rosquillas 
1 Mr. Braham. 
j FOR THE BALLET. 
3 Monsieur A. Vestris. (Ballet Master.) 
@ Madame Leon. — Monsicur Baptiste 
: Mademoiselle Mdlanie Monsieur Leon 
' Madame Baptiste Monsieur C. Vestris 
a Mademoiselle Mangin , Monsieur Bourdin 
4 Mademoiselle Narcisse Mr. Oscar Byrne 
3 Mademoiselle Mori Mr. Capelle. 


Miss Twamley 
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Amongst the number of vocal performers we regret to perceive 
the omission of Graam’s name; he is, without exception, far su- 
superior to any of those who are engaged. 

The admirers of dancing will doubtless feel gratified, to per- 
ceive Monsieur A. Vestris, at the head of the Ballet department ; and 
we cannot but compliment the manager, for having selected one, 
whose compositions are generally rendered doubly effective, by a 
happy unity of effect and incident ; to him we may attribute the 
various improvements which have of late been made, and more 
particularly, as having been instrumental in selecting the princi- 
pal corps de ballet from the French stage. 

We have ever had occasion to observe a want of eagerness 
on the part of the public, to encourage the talents of other na- 
tions; a circumstance, which may be chiefly attributed to that 
vulgar prejudice, which forms such a conspicuous and absurd 
trait in the English character, of ever being ready to condemn 
that, which does not emanate from its own soil; we trust how- 
ever, that a general cessation of hostilities, will in some measure 
induce our compatriots to conquer such illiberal principles, and 
that real talent will meet with due encouragement, come whence 
it may. Certain it is that the French excel all other nations in 
the art of dancing, as much as the Italians surpass us in the sci- 
ence of music ; and when we hear the clumsy shufile of our Co- 
Jumbines, compared to the elegant attitudes of an opera dancer, 
we feel astonished at Mr. Bull's insensibility, and without hesita- 
tion pronounce him to be a most ridiculous sort of personage. 

**Griseida, o La Vertd in Cimento,” was the performance of the 
evening: in which Mde. Mainvielle Fodor made her deb t in this 
country ; she has a pleasing and interesting countenance, and in 
her general appearance there is a sort of je ne scais quoi which has 
the power of captivating, unaided by any peculiar marks of beauty 
or force of expression. She is of middling stature, and perfectly 
devoid of affectation in her style of acting and singing; in the 
former she surpasses her contemporaries, who for the most part 
are apt to imagine, that perfection in a vocal performer, con- 
sists solely in the management of the voice. 


Madame Mainvielle made her first appearance on the Parisian 
boards in the summer of 1814; and has since that period conti- 
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nucd to increase in public estimation. Her musical education has 
chiefly been cultivated in Russia, under the guidance of her fa-_ 
ther, (Mr. Fodor) who ranks high in the world as a performer on 
the violin. | 

In 1792, Mademoiselle Fodor, then only two years of age, accom- 
panied him to St. Petersburgh, and continued to make gradual ad- 
vances towards perfection in the vocal art. If we may judge 
from what we have already witnessed, her talents are likely to 
meet with encouragement in this country; she was received with 
enthusiastic applause, from a crowded audience ; a mark of dis- 
tinction which her abilities justly demanded. In her performance 
of Griselda she failed not to afford satisfaction and delight. The 
part of Lisetta was sustained by a Madame Ledoni, who, as 
a second rate singer, may claim some share of approbation; 
her lively action, however, far surpasses the powers of her voice ; 
there is a degree of vivacité about her which cannot fail to at- 
tract observation, and when properly applied, tends greatly to en- 
liven the business of the scene. Two other Jadies were introduced 
to our notice, but as we have nothing to say in their favour, we 
shall decline making any comments upon their defects ; which 
were great in point of person, and still more so, with respeet to 
talent. One of thei has very wisely seceded from the theatre ; 
and we trust, that unless absolute necessity compels her, she will 
have tuo great a regard for her own feelings, and for those of an 
audience, ever to sppear again. We had nearly omitted to no- 
tice Signior Begri in the character of Gualtieri, he executed some 
of his airs in a very pleasing manner, and if his action were equal 
to his musical powers we should have but little to wish for. 

Vestris’ Ballet of ‘* Mars et L'Amour” succeeded to the Opera. 
Some material alterations have been made in it, more, we should 


suppose for the sake of variety than improvement. The corps de 
ballet remains much the same as last season ; and we were happy 
to perceive that Leon and Mélanie had lost none of their aecus- 
tomed grace and elegance. 


33. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Tuesday, Dec. 26, 1815.—To criticise that which is governed 
by no rules, and subject to no laws, is rather a difficult task.’ 
Upon the merits of a Pantomime, moreover, every one feels him- 
sclf qualified to decide ; and therefore in such cases our occupa- 
tion is evidently gone. Were we called upon to deliver our own 
opinion upon the important matter, we should say that the pre- 
sent pantomime is the best we have lately seen, though we are 
far from asserting that we have not witnessed a better. The 
scenery is very pretty, several of the tricks uncommgnly good, 
and the Clown, Harlequin, and Pantaloon thump one another 
about to admiration. The place of Miss Vallancy, the late Co- 
lumbine, at this theatre, has been supplied by a Miss Tree, a 
very active and pretty dancer. 

Whatever the pantomime itself may be, the introduction, writ- 
ten by Mr. T. Dibdin, is decidedly the best we ever witnessed : 
it displays a distressed poet, seated in a garret, contemplating his 
last shilling, placed on the table before him.—Suddenly it be- 
comes animated, and sings a duet with him, to the tune of the 
«* Last Shilling.’’ Then follows a parody on Hamlet’s Soliloquy . 
by the poverty stricken bard, which is interrupted by the entrance 
of his several creditors demanding payment of their bills, to the 
chorus of the Witches in “ Macbeth.” Suddenly they are inter- 
rupted by the apperance of Fancy, who transforms the poet into 
Harlequin ; when the usual business of a pahtomime commences, 
and the usual round of tricks ensues. 

Friday, Dec. 29.—A Mrs. Barnes from the Exeter theatre, this 
evening sustained the part of Juliet; an undertaking which be- 
comes doubly arduous from the superior manner in which Miss 
O'Neill represents it at the other house. However we must do 
Mrs. Barnes the justice to allow, that her performance was far 
above mediocrity; she evinced a perfect knowledge of her art, 
which appeared to have been acquired more by study, than any 
effect of natural genius. She was well received, and has since 
played Desdemona. With such talents as this lady possesses, we 
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should recommend to her notice the French adage; ‘‘ Qwil vaut 
mieux ¢tre le premier dans le village que le second a Rome.” 

Friday, January 12, 1816.—The Managers of this theatre conti- 
nue to justify the applause which we have hitherto bestowed upon 
their proceedings, and to warrant us in the conclusion, that they 
will also continue to deserve it. It was to be expected from their 
well known taste and judgment, that in the present dearth of dra 
matic talent, they would resort to the stores of our ancient writers 
for that supply, which the authors of the present day appear una- 
ble to afford. Fletcher has now been succeeded by Massinger, a 
writer, whose productions may vie with almost any of his con- 
temporaries, and though at present but seldom mentioned, and 
still less frequently perused, they nevertheless discover marks of 
most vigorous genius, accompanied by a fund of sterling hu- 
mour; sometimes debased ‘tis true, by indecency, but always 
lively, original, and amusing. With the exception of the ‘‘ City 
Madam,” which Sir J. B. Burgess disfigured most vilely, and 
produced under the title of ‘‘ Riches;” the ‘* New Way. to Pay 
Old Debts,” is the only play of Massinger’s, which retains pos- 
session of the stage; the principal character has long been con- 
sidered as one of Kemble’s happiest personifications,. and ’tis 
certain that those who have not seen this great actor in the part, 
can have but a very limited conception of his vast, and varied 
powers. 

Sir Giles Overreach as performed by Mr. Kean, is a very superior | 
piece of acting, his judgement is here displayed in all its wonted 
nicety, and his execution exceeds that of any character he has 
hitherto represented, even without an exception in favour of his 
Richard. Mr. Kean appears to have thrown his whole soul, as it 
were, into the part of Sir Giles, and the fruits of his efforts have 


_ been crowned with deserved success. In one or two instances, the 


force of his acting was most sensibly felt; and his genius shone 
forth with a splendour, which could not fail to be impressed on 
the minds of the audience ; his violent bursts of passion were suc- 
ceeded by those calmer touches, which form so essentiak a 
contrast, and give additional effect tothe scene. In the inter- 
view with his daughter, whilst instructing her in what man- 
ner she is to receive the advances of Lord Lovell; he was par- 
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ticularly excellent. The sordid villain initiating virtue in the 
wiles of seduction; in order to gratify his unnatural, avaricious 
cravings, as beautifully pourtrayed by the autbor; had ample 
justice done to it by the execution of this great actor. He far 
surpasses what we have seen him before achieve ; and indeed, those 
who would form a just estimate of Mr. Kean’s talent, must wit- 
ness his performance of Sir Giles Overreach. * 





The part of Justice Greedy was assigned to Mr. Oxberry, and 
some of our contemporaries have attempted to Le severe on his re- 
presentation of it; but as hard words do not constitute argument, 
their efforts to exceed the point of abuse, must be considered as 


ineffectual. For our own parts we are singular enough to sup- 


pose, that Mr. Oxberry’s defects are solely the offspring of his own 
imagination, and that by yielding too much to the impulse of 
his ideas, he has been induced in some measure to neglect making 
the most of the character. Upon the whole we have seldom seen 
a play cast more strongly, and we are happy to record that it was 
received with unprecedented applause. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


Of the Pantomime we have nothing further to state than what 
we have already written on the same subject under the head of 
Drury Lane. The tricks are equally numerous, the scenery equally 
splendid, the Columbine far more clumsy, and the stene ‘ where 
love sick Cats their amorous vigils keep,’’ was perhaps ‘more na- 
tural than reality itself. All our Juvenile acquaintance assure us 
it is excessively entertaining. We were induced to witness this 
performance once, and were perfectly satisfied to believe it was 
every thing it should be. 


* A handsome Cup is about to be presented to Mr. KEAN by his brother 
Actors, asa compliment tohis excellence in this character, to which Lorp 
Byron, and several other distinguished Theatrical Gentlemen, have contri- 
buted in a most liberal manner. 
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Wednesday, Jan. 17.—It is now some time since we first an- 
nounced that Shakspeare’s “* Midsummer Night’s Dream” was in 
preparation as an Opera How far we were correct in stating it 
to be the production of our immortal bard, yet remains to be 
proved. To many of those who assume the appellation of admir- 
ers of the Drama, merely upon the strength of being constant vi- 
sitors of the Theatre, this piece is doubtless but little known. Far 
different, however, is the case with those who love Shakspeare for 
himself, and hang with delight on his unequalled scenes in the 
silence and solitude of their studies ; to them it is well known that 
the “« Midsummer Night's Dream” is oe of the finest specitnens 
of his creative genius ; that it displays some of the most delight- 
ful conceptions of him who 

‘* Exhausted worlds and then imagined new ;” 
and it frequently furnishes passages, the beauties of which cannot 
perhaps be equalled, and certainly not surpassed. In sublime 
scenery, splendid processions, and every thing that constitutes the 
pomp and magnificence of the stage, this Theatre has long left its 
rival at an immeasurable distance. Our opinion tipon the value of 
this superiority, and the general merits of the system upon which 
the entertainments are here conducted, is so well known to our 
readers, that to dilate upon the subject must be entirely unneces- 
sary. As far, then, as the getting-up of the ‘* Midsummer Night's 
Dream” is concerned, the Managers have eyualled, if not sur- 
passed, any of their former efforts ; ; and we willingly allot to 
them the praise of having produced a spectacle of the most mag- 
nificent description. Of the merits of the alteration we shall en- 
ter into an examination somewhat at large, in our next review of 
the printed copy of the piece. If it shall be found, that in his 
endeavours to improve Shakspeare, Mr. Reynolds has not succeed- 
ed, he my at least console himself with the reflection, that he has 
only failed in the same attempt, which has baffled the skill of in- 
ntmerable other writers, most of whom perhaps possessed literary 
talents, far superior to hisown. The extensive list of the drama- 
tis persone obliges us to notice it but slightly. We Have, how- 
ever, frequently been impelled to the disagreeable task of com- 
menting on the faults of Mr. Conway's acting. It is now with a 


much greater degree of satisfaction that we feel able to compli- 
Vo. VIII. 
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ment him on the manner in which he played Theseus. We have 
seldom seen him sustain a character with so much propriety ; and 





















we are happy to perceive he feels that an actor who means to 
excel must possess diligence and application, have a mind open “ 
to conviction, and be never so opinionated of his judgment as 

not sometimes to admit the corrections of a candid observer. It 

is by pursuing this plan, that Mr. Conway will attain to excel- - 
lence. Of Miss Foote as Helena, we can only say, that if she re- Be 
semble the Helena of Menelaus, we cannot but admire the son of 
Priam’s taste, and heartily desire an embassy to the Green-Room, 
with a result similar to that of Paris at the Lacedemonian court. Be 
The remainder of the characters were well-sustained, and the 








piece was announced for repetition amidst the plaudits of a nu- a 
iucrous audience. 3 
v. a 

Memoranda DHramatica. q 

—_—_ 5 

*¢ Forsan et hec olim meminisse juvabit.” VIRGIL, & 
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KING'S THEATRE, 


Saturday, Jan. 13, Griselda (Griselda, Mde. Fodor, 1st time); Les Petits 
Braconniers ; Mars et L’Amour. 

Tuesday, —— 16, ibid. ; ibid. ; ibid. 4 

Saturday, —— 20, Ibid. ; Endymion ; Le Prince Troubadour. x 

Tuesday, ——— 23, lbid.; ibid.; Figaro; (Mme. Baptiste Duport’s debut.) “a 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
1815. 
Dec. 29, Romeo and Juliet (Juliet, Mrs. Barnes, Ist time) ; Harlequin ani 
‘a Fancy, or the Poet’s Last Shilling. 4 
; 30, The Merchant of Bruges; ibid. q ‘ 
1816. a 
Jan. 1, Richard the Third ; ibid. 4 
—— 2, The Merchant of Bruges; ibid, 
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Jan. 3, The Busy Body (Miranda, Mrs. Mardyn) ; Harlequin and Fancy. 

4, The Merchant of Bruges ; ibid. 

5, Othello (Desdemona, Mrs. Barnes) ; ibid. 

6, The Merchant of Bruges; ibid. 

8, The Magpie; Intrigue ; ibid. 

9, The Merchant of Bruges ; Harlequin and Fancy. 

— 10, The Busy Body ; ibid. 

—— 11, The Merchant of Bruges ; ibid. 

— 12, A New Way to Pay Old Debts, revived (Sir Giles Overreach, Mr. 
Kedn) ; ibid. 

—— 13, The Busy Body ; ibid. 

—— 15, A New Way to Pay Old Debts ; ibid. 

— 16, The Merchant of Bruges ; ibid. 

—— 17, The Busy Body ; ibid. 

—— 18, The Merchant of Bruges ; ibid. 

— 19, A New Way to Pay Old Debts ; ibid. 

—— 20, The Busy Body; ibid. 

—— 22, A New Way to Pay Old Debts ; ibid. 

—— 23, Love for Love (Miss Prue, Mrs. Mardyn) ; ibid. 

24, The Merchant of Bruges ; ibid. 

—— 25, Love for Love ; ibid. 








THEATRE-ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 
1815. . 
ec. 29. Cymon; Bombastes Furioso; Harlequin and Fortunio, or Shing 
Moo and Thun Ton, 
—— 30, The Orphan; Harlequin and Fortunio. 
1816. 
an. 1. Romeo and Juliet (Juliet, Miss Booth) ; ibid. 
2, Smiles and Tears ; ibid. 
» The Tempest ; ibid. 
» King Henry the Fourth ; ibid. 
, Cymon; Trial by Jury; ibid. 
» Love in a Village ; Harlequin and Fortunio, 
8, Pizarro (Rolla, Mr. Young) ; ibid. 
9, The Stranger (Stranger, Mr. Young) ; ibid. 
10, Smiles and Tears (S/anley, Mr. Terry) ; ibid. 
—— 11, The Gamester (Beverley, Mr. Young) ; ibid. 
—— 12, Cymon ; Magpie or the Maid; ibid. 
—— 13, The Orphan ; Harlequin and Fortunio. 


~ 


—— 15, Romeo and Juliet ; ibid. 

—— 13, Cymon ; Magpie or the Maid ; ibid. 

—— 17, A Midsummer Night’s Dream (revived, in three acts); The Sleep 
Walker. 
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Jan. 18, Jane Shore (Lord Hastings, Mr. C. Kemble) ; Harlequin and For- 
tunio. 


—— 19, A Midsummer Night’s Dream ; ibid. 
20, The Gamester (Beverley, Mr. Conway) ; ibid, 
—— 22, A Midsummer Night’s Dream; ibid. 
—— 23, Venice Preserved (Pierre, Mr. C. Kemble) ; ibid, 
24, A Midsummer Night’s Dream ; ibid. 
—— 25, The Orphan (Chamont, Mr. Abbot) ; ibid. 





PROVINCIAL AND MINOR THEATRES, &c. 
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ROYAL CIRCUS. 


The performances at this house are so well known to the Pub- 
lic, that little remains for us, to.say on the subject. Much praise 
is due to the Managers for their continual exertions in combining 
novelty and excellence ; but we have no room this month, to com- 
ment separately on each piece which has been produced. x. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


In criticising the performances at our Minor Theatres, we 
are aware that panegyric is so indiscriminately bestowed, that 
words of praise are now considered as words of course, and make 
no more impression upon the reader than the advertisements of a 
quack, or the fictions of a lottery puff. We can assure our 
readers, that in bestowing our hearty applause upon the perfor- 
mances at this house, we offer our genuine and unbiased senti- 


ments ; they are far superior to the generality of those which are 


represented at minor theatres. x. 


ROYALTY, 


To those admirers of the drama, who reside in the eastern, part 
of the metropolis, this theatre mnst- prove a great convenience. 
Its,entertainments are conducted, with remarkable spirit and, abi- 
lity, and several of the performers display talent of:a very superior 
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A description. In the extended notice of the minor theatres, which 
7 it is our intention to take in future, the Royalty will certainly 





































hold a distinguished place, — - ANON. 


+ 


i on ——— 
REGENCY. 


ce . This theatre has been newly painted and decorated throughout, 
= and with the addition of some chandeliers, &c. really presents a 
% very elegant appearance. Indeed, Mr. Beverley, the manager, 
has done every thing in his power to ensure success, and we hope 
* the receipts will answer his expectations. xX. L. 





SANS PAREIL, STRAND. 


, > Miss Scott deserves much praise for her exertions to render this 
+ house deservedly attractive. The interior is really fitted up in a 
respectable manner, and several new pieces of merit have been 
* produced, particularly one called the Inscription, apparently 
founded on Murphy’s ‘‘ Desert Island.’ The pantomime is also 
remarkably amusing. 2% 





MILLER S.—MECHANICAL AND PICTURESQUE EXHIBITION.=SAVILLE 
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The description of the Spectacle Pittoresque at Paris, which was 
given in the letter of our correspondent, a few months since, is so 
exactly applicable to the present exhibition, that we need only 
refer our readers thereto, to enable them to form an accurate 
idea of its merits. We cannot, however, pass over in silence the 
. a view of the Lake of Geneva, with swans sporting thereon, and 
bs "of the late review of the troops in the square of the Carousel, 
e . @ they are in truth most admirable. Bologna’s at Spring Gardens, 
is another exhibition on the same plan, although not of similar 
excellence. , ANON. 
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‘ WONDERFUL DOGS.——LYCEUM, STRAND. 
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This is an exhibition of rather a novel nature in this country; 
and has we believe proved a source of no small emolument to the 
proprietor. The feats of the dogs are certainly vastly amusing, 
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and quite as rational as those of many of their bipid competitors 
at the theatres, in addition to the dogs a wonderful mon- 
key has lately a-"ived from Paris, who dresses himself at 
a glass, plays at cards, and goes through the manual ex- 
ercise, &c. B. 


FANTOCCINI THEATRE, 5, PRINCES-STREET, LEICESTER-SQUARE. 

The performers here may be considered as established punchi- 
nellos. French and English pieces are alternately played; pre- 
cisely on the same principle as the representations of their itine- 
vant brethren, B. 


BARKER'S PANORAMA, STRAND. 


View of the Port of Ostend. This is a very beautiful little 
painting, by Mr. T. E. Barker. The points which particularly 
attracted our notice, were the effect of a squall, a transport 
waiting for a tide to get over the bar, and boats conveying the 
body of Sir T. Picton on board a gun brig; the packet also 
standing in the Harbour, docs much credit to the talents of the 
artist. Mr. Barker is also about to exhibit a painting of the 
Battle of Waterloo. We have been favoured with a view of it, it 


is on the same scale as the Panorama of Paris ; several distin- 
guished officers who were on the spot, have seen it, and highly 


approve the manner and correctness of.its execution. %. h. 


WATERLOO MUSEUM, 97, PALL MALL. 


This Museum contains some remarkably curious relics, col- 
lected from the field of Waterloo, and also from Paris, amongst 
which is a cannon ball, which killed Captain Crauford and eight 
men of the Guards (vide lot 156) the coat of Lewis XVI, Robes- 
piere’s dressing gown, Bonaparte’s state robes, and the King of 
Rome's inexpressibles, with a long list of et ceteras, comprising in 
all, one hundred and eighty-five lots, worthy of particular re- 
mark, and which have cost Mr. Palmer (the proprietor) immense 
sums to collect from various parts of the Continent.—-*‘ Credat 


qui vult.” Pr. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, EDINBURGH. 

On Saturday, 18th Nov. this theatre opened for the winter 
season, when that favourite daughter of the tragic muse, the ce- 
lebrated Mrs. Siddons, made her appearance as Lady Macbeth, 
She had offered to perform a few nights for the benefit of her 


grand-children, the family of the late Mr. Henry Siddons, and 


this was the cause of the Edinburgh theatre being honoured 
with the re-appearance of this great luminary of the British Stage. 
Lady Macbeth, Lady Randolph, Queen Katherine, Constance, Mar- 
garet of Anjou, and Mrs. Beverly, were the characters to which 


Mrs. Siddons limited her performances. After her previous re. 


tirement, it was a venturous undertaking in Mrs. Siddons ayain 
to appear before the public; but she has acquitted herself most 
nobly, and presented the surprising spectacle of a woman at her 
advanced period of life, in full possession of all her powers, both 
of body and mind, sustaining some of the most difficult charac- 


ters of our Drama, and eliciting. in every one of them the 


most striking marks of a brilliant and unconquered genius. The 
person of Mrs. Siddons is considerably improved since the period 
of her retirement, she being less en bon point than at that period ; 
and the noble energies of her mind, as displayed in her acting, 
are evidently still unimpaired. Margaret of Anjou and Mrs. Be- 


verley, may perhaps be selected as characters in which the genius 


of this fine artist shone most brilliantly. In the former she gave 


an admirable delineation of the fallen Margaret, once England's 


haughty queen. This character seemed. peculiarly suited to Mrs. 


Siddons, and the-admiration which its original representative in 
this country, (the celebrated Mrs. Yates) acquired in it, could not 
be greater, or more deserved than that of Mrs. Siddons. 

Mrs. Siddons performed Mrs. Beverley on the night of her last 


appearance, (Thursday, November 30,) for her own benefit !! and 
called forth thunders of applause. 


Throughout Mrs.Siddons’ performances, the sheadied was of 


course crowded to excess. Mr. Terry, the uniform favourite of 


an Edinburgh audience, having been permitted by the managers 


of Covent-Garden Theatre, supported Mrs. Siddons in her differ- 


ent characters. This sensible and chaste performer, cvinced cvi- 


dent signs of improvement in his profession, since his former 
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appearance in Edinburgh. His Macbeth, King John, and Earl of 
Warwick were clever performances, but his forte is Lord Ogleby, 
which he played for his own benefit on the 22d of December. 

Mr. Murray seems to carry on his system of ‘improvement, with 
great and commendable diligence. Since the summer season the 
! interior of the theatre has been considerably improved. The roof 
has been raised, and the upper tier of boxes, formerly small, and 
paltry, is now on a par with the others, and is rendered neat and 
commodious. Considerable changes have taken place in the com- 
pany. Mr. Jones, a very agreeable and sensible performer in gen- | 
teel comedy, has re-appeared after an absence of two years. Mr. 
Putnam, Mr.James, fromthe Cheltenham theatre,-Mr.Benson from 
the Bath Theatre, a Mr. Gordon and Mr. M‘Gibbon; Mrs. M‘- 
Gibbon. from Covent-Garden theatre, Mrs. Belfield, from the 
Haymarket, a Miss Dyke and a Miss Treby have severally made 
their debits on these boards. In the course of the season, I may 
enter into some criticisms on their merits. Of the old company, 
there remain Messrs. Russell, Finn, Eyre, Chippendale, Truman, 
and- Adcock ; Mesdames W. Penson, Nicol, Eyre, and Miss 
Douglas, who together with some more inferior performers make 
up the present Edinburgh corps dramatique. The following late 
London new pieces have been already brought forward since the 
commencement of the present season viz: ‘‘ The Fortune of 
War’—‘* My Wife! what Wife ?”—** Trick for Trick,* or the 
Admiral’s Daughter” and the new comedy of ‘* Where to find a 
Friend,” is to be produced this evening. Within the limits of 
these monthly fucubrations, it is impossible to enter into a de- 
mm | tail of every performance. 
Edinburgh, Dec. 16, 1815. J. A. 
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MEMORANDA DRAMATICA. 









1815. 

Nov. 18, Macbeth ; (Eady Macbeth, Mrs.Siddons) ; Jew and Doctor. 
—— 20, Douglas; Spoiled Child. 

—— 21, King Henry VIII.; Bee Hive. 

—— 22, Macbeth; Raising the Wind. 

—— 23, King Henry VIII; Blue Devils. 

—— 25, King John ; Spoiled Child. 

—— 27, Douglas ; Prize. 

—— 28, Earl of Warwick ; Three Weeks after Marriage. 


* Trick for Trick was performed at Covent-Garden theatre for the benefit 
of Miss S. Booth on the 9d July, 1812. Ed. 
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